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SUMMARY 

The Project for Secondary School Improvement was a 
three-year program designed to assist secondary schools in 
nineteen urban Michigan districts implement improvement 
models based upon the research on effective schools and 
effective teaching. The program's first year focused on 
training five-person teams in a Madeline Hunter model called 
Essential Elements of Effective Instruction (EEEI) . During 
years two and three, the project was split into two 
strands: twenty-six (26) school teams chose the model of 
School Improvement Based on Effective Schools Research and 
eleven (il) schools remained with an extension of the EEEI 
program entitled EEEI Implementation. Schools that chose 
the effective schools model were provided ten days of 
training, over two years, to develop and implement a written 
school improvement plan. Besides working with teams from 
those thirty-seven secondary schools, the project also 
assisted their school districts to develop support and to 
formulate district improvement plans. 

Lynn A. Benore 
Project Coordinator 
Middle cities Education Association 
517 Erickson Hall 
Michigan state University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824-1034 
Phone: (517) 355-1720 



"Final Report of Project to Improve 
Secondary Education" 

"Evaluator's Report on The Project to Improve 
Secondary Education" 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Title: "A Project to Improve Secondary Education" 

Grantee: Middle Cities Education Association 
517 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824-1034 

Contact: Lynn A. Benore 

Project Coordinator 
(517) 355-1720 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The Project for Secondary School Improvement was formulated 
as a response to a request from Middle cities Education 
Association (MCEA) school districts involved in an earlier FIPSE 
project (1983-1985) which focused on improving leadership 
capacity of elementary school principals. Middle Cities 
Education Association is a consortium of 27 urban districts in 
Michigan committed to cooperative, constructive action to 
enhance educational services for member districts. 

Member district superintendents asked MCEA to extend 
improvement efforts to teacher-principal teams at the secondary 
level with two emphases: implementing a Madeline Hunter model 
training program to improve teacher effectiveness; and 
implementing a program to enhance the building learning 
climate. This project was originally intended to provide three 
years of training and support to sixteen (16) secondary school 
teams of teachers and building administrators from eight (3) 
member districts, as well as eight (8) district central office 
teams. The program was subsequently expanded to include 
thirty-seven (37) teams from nineteen (19) districts. 

At the project's conclusion several of the intended outcomes 
cited in the original proposal were achieved by some or all of 
the school teams, including: increased knowledge and 
understanding of the research on effective schools and effective 
teaching? understanding and partial, or tote.x, implementation of 
models of effective teaching and effective £;chools,* development 
of a cadre of trainers to present the Essential Elements of 
Effective Instruction at local sites; increased knowledge and 
understanding by central office teams of the research on 
effective teaching, effective schools, and the role of the 
building principal as instructional leader. 



PURPOSE 

The Project was developed to address the growing concerns 
about the effectiveness of public education, especially 
secondary school education and the teaching/learning needs of 
urban children. In the last several years there have been 
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dozens of major studies of schools which focused on the need to 
greatly improve public K-12 education. A frequent theme 
suggests that past and present methods of teacher and 
administrator education contribute to the problems of our 
schools. At the same time, informed educators also are aware 
that we now have the research basis for making meaningful and 
significant improvements in education. 

Present programs of in-service education are also open to 
criticism for frequently being limited and poorly structured. 
MCEA district representative cited need for training in 
instructional leadership including: l) increasing knowledge, 
understanding, and practice of effective teaching skills? 2) 
clinical supervision of instruction; and 3) school improvement 
planning. 



BACKGROUND & ORIGINS 

The Project for Secondary School Improvement grew out of a 
long term commitment to improving the quality of education for 
urban children in the member districts of the Middle cities 
Education Association (MCEA) , 

The present emphasis on school improvement was initiated in 
June 1981 at a three-day seminar for superintendents focusing on 
the Effective Schools Research of Ronald Edmonds and Lawrence 
Lezotte. As a result of that seminar, during the 1981-82 year 
member district superintendents requested the opportunity to bo 
among the first districts nationally to pilot programs of School 
Improvement Based Upon Effective Schools Research. Even though 
the Edmonds research indicated that in the effective school the 
building administrator plays a critical role as instructional 
leader, the 1981-82 program did not directly present specific 
ways to help principals improve in their role. To address this 
issue, MCEA staff submitted a proposal to FIPSE in the Spring of 
1983 tc develop a two year program of instructional leadership 
training for elementary principals. 

As the elementary project progressed there was a concern on 
the part of member district superintendents that an improvement 
program be initiated at the secondary level. Larry Lezotte, who 
'lad worked as a consultant and presenter on the elementary 
program, Indicated that having the entire school improvement 
team actually present at each workshop would enhance future 
programs' tmccess. In addition more involvement and 
communication with central office personnel was perceived as a 
need. The current FIPSE project plan of action was written to 
take the above factors into account. 

PROJECT DESC R IPTION 

The project was designed to meet four educational needs at 
the secondary building and district levels. They are: 

1. The need to enhance the instructional skills' behavior of 
secondary staffs and principals. 

2. The need to enhance the building learning climate factors 
which are associated with increased achievement. 
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3. The need to improve the secondary school administrators' 
capacity to initiate and maintain an instructional skills 
and school improveinant program that will result in 
increased student achievement. 

4. The need for local districts to develop district-wide 
instructional skills improvement programs, including 
policies related to this goal, and long-range 
implementation plans and strategies to support 
coordinated teacher and school improvement efforts. 

To address those needs the Madeline Hunter model of teacher 
effectiveness training was used during the Project's first 
year. During the second and third years a training model for 
school improvement was used based upon the Edmonds and Lezotte 
research on effective schools. 

There were three major parts to the first-year program: 
instructional skills training for building-level teams; training 
for district teams in the instructional skills as well as school 
improvement planning; and training of instructional skills 
trainers. 

During the second and third years there were three program 
modifications which resulted from our experiences in the first 
year. One modification gave participating school teams the 
opportunity to chose from two program strands for the secon and 
third years, one strand was consistent with the original 
proposal to move into the Effective Schools Research; the other 
stand permitted school teams to deepen their understanding and 
application of the Essential Elements of Effective Instruction. 
A second modification changed the oricinal proposal plan that 
called for "Training of Trainers" workshops in the summer of 
1986 followed by informal, local meetings during the 1986-87 
year and a reconvening of workshops in summer of 1987. MCEA 
staff decided to hold four (4) weekend workshops during the 
1986-87 school year to provide stronger support. The third 
modification resulted as we reviewed the second year program 
with Dr. Lezotte, where it was determined that to most 
appropriately implement the school improvement planning process 
teanis needed to look at areas beyond school climate, and the 
entire team should be in attendance at each school improvement 
workshop. The format for the second and third years of the 
project thus included four parts: continuation of Training of 
EEEI Trainers group; continuation with district-level teams in 
programs and support for district planning for improvement; 
eleven (11) building-level teams involved in the EEEI 
Implementation strand; and twenty-six (26) building-level teams 
involved in the School Improvement Based on Effective Schools 
Research strand. 

For the twenty-six (26) schools in the program strand based 
upon Effective Schools Research the project staff developed 
three parallel workshop groups (Effective Schools Strand: Groups 
A, B, C) , each having approximately seventy participants. Three 
two-day workshops were held during the 1986-87 school year and 
two two-day sessions were conducted in the 1987-88 year. The 
workshops were devoted to having teams: define "effectiveness" 
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for their buildings? develop school mission statements which are 
a description of the ideal toward which subsequent improvement 
efforts should be directed? determine the student performance 
measures they would use to measure their effectiveness? conduct 
a disaggregated analysis of student outcomes which tells the 
school staff how well it is achieving both quality and equity in 
student performance for various groups of students (i.e., based 
on racial/ethnic, gender, social class) ? conduct a faculty needs 
assessment survey which indicates the perception of the extent 
to which the correlates of effective schools are in existence at 
each building? and develop a three to four year written school 
improvement plan having at least three improvement objectives 
that are intended to move them closer to the " ideal »• school 
described in their mission statement. Time was also devoted to 
helping teams learn how to involve the rest of the faculty and 
students in the improvement process. 

During the project's third year the project staff was able 
to provide visits by experienced improvement facilitators to all 
project schools. These two facilitators visited each school 
team for four half days throughout the year, assisting them with 
their unique implementation issues. 



PROJECT RESULTS; 

Both the project evaluator and the project facilitators have 
provided extensive final reports which detail the strengths and 
weaknesses of the program. The project extended the knowledge 
and application of effective schools and effective teaching 
research to the secondary schools in nineteen (19) urban 
districts in Michigan, and assisted districts with understanding 
elements of quality professional development programs, and, to a 
lesser extent, assisted them in moving toward a district-level 
improvement planning process which supports the building-level 
efforts. 

MCEA districts have been asked by Michigan State Department 
of Education representatives to make presentations and the 
Michigan Education Association (MEA) has asked the project 
coordinator to be part of a state-wide professional development 
conference to share implications of school -based improvement 
models. Project results have been shared through the national 
network of schools with which Dr Larry Lezotte works to 
implement effective schools research. MCEA staff members have 
also begun to work closely with the North Central Association 
(NCA) which accredits Michigan secondary schools. North Central 
recently developed an outcomes-based evaluation option and MCEA 
assisted North Central personnel in demonstrating the close 
relationship between that option and the Effective Schools 
Research planning process taught in the FIPSE project. 

A strong indicator of ongoing commitment of MCEA districts 
was the approval of a permanent professional development 
position on the MCEA staff, funded by Association resources and 
with superintendents approved the position, requesting emphasis 
on continuing to expand and update in-service programs focusing 
on effective schools and effective teaching research. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Project for Secondary School Improvement was a 
three-year program designed to assist secondary schools in 
nineteen urban Michigan districts implement improvement models 
based upon the research on effective schools and effective 
teaching. 

In reviewing the project, staff developed the following 
conclusions which may be of interest to others considering a 
similar effort: 

1. The project would be strengthened if it primarily focused 
on either the effective teaching model (EEEI) or the 
effective schools model (School Improvement Based on 
Effective Schools Research). 

2. School Improvement Based on Effective Schools Research is 
a multi-year effort and is most successful when the 
entire school improvement team is directly involved in 
the complete training. 

3. It is important to give school district leaders a clear 
understanding of the desirable make-up of the school team 
prior to training as well as knowledge of the amount of 
time needed to meet regularly. 

4. School improvement teams need on-site assistance from 
well qualified facilitators to keep them moving forward 
and to help them overcome obstacles to implementation. 

5. It is very important to spend adequate time having 
schools consider their vision and mission. This 
underlies all subsequent planning and implementation 
decisions. 

6. Working with schools from many districts across the state 
presented some problems but it is our impression to 
perform well among the nineteen districts outweighed the 
problems associated with such a design. 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The Project for Seconaary School Improveinent was 
formulated as a response to a request from many of the 
Middle Cities Education Association (MCEA) school districts 
that had been involved in an earlier FIPSE project 
(1983-1985) which focused on improving leadership capacity 
of elementary school principals. Middle Cities Education 
Association is a con«5ortiuin of 27 urban districts in 
Michigan which was formed in 1973 out of a common need and 
committed to cooperative, constructive action to enhance 
educational services for member districts. All districts 
are core city districts of their metropolitan areas and, as 
such, serve many poor children. Middle Cities Education 
Association is a non-profit corporation affiliated with 
Michigan state University, and its office is housed in the 
College of Education at MSU. 

Due to the perceived success of the elementary 
improvement project funded by FIPSE, member district 
superintendents asked for an opportunity to extend 
improvement efforts to teacher-principal teams at the 
secondary level with two emphases: implementing a Madeline 
Hunter model training program to improve teacher 
effectiveness; and implementing a program to enhance the 
building learning climate. This project was funded in 
September of 1985 and was originally intended to provide 
three years of training and support to sixteen (16) 
secondary school teams of teachers and building 
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administrators from eight (8) member districts, as well as 
eight (8) district central office teams. The program was 
subsequently expanded to include thirty-seven (37) teams 
from nineteen (19) districts. During the first year of the 
program, building-level teams participated in ten (lO) days 
of in-service in the Essential Elements of Effective 
Instruction (EEEI) , while central office teams participated 
in five (5) days of training in an overview of the EEEI 
model as well as training to enhance understanding and 
support of quality staff development programs. 

The second and third years of the program were originally 
intended to focus on improving school learning cliF..?te but 
that program was modified in two significant ways. First, 
the program was broadened to include a model entitled School 
Improvement Based Upon Effective Schools Research using work 
of Ronald Edmonds and Lawrence Lezotte, School teams 
received ten (10) days of training (over two years) in that 
approach to improvement. Second, several schools felt the 
need for more extended, intensive capacity building in the 
Essential Elements of Effective Instruction and did not feel 
they could also handle the effort involved in moving into 
the Effective Schools program; those schools were thus 
allowed the option of remaining with two additional years 
of in-service designed to continue training and support for 
implement the EEEI model more widely. 

At the project's conclusion sevoial of the intended 
outcomes cited in the original proposal were achieved by 
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some or all of the school teams, including: increased 
knowledge and understanding of the research on effective 
schools and effective teaching; understanding and partial, 
oi *-otal, implementation of models of effective teaching and 
effective schools? development of a cadre of trainers to 
present the Essential Elements of Effective Instruction at 
local sites? increased knowledge and understanding by 
central office teams of the research on effective teaching, 
effective schools, and the role of the buildin^f principal as 
instructional leader. Two outcomes that were not 
accomplished include: having districts develop policies and 
written district Improvement plans to support building-level 
improvement programs? and development of specific district 
professional development policies. 

PURPOSE 

The Project was developed to address the growing concerns 
about the effectiveness of public education, especially 
secondary school education and the teaching/ learning needs 
of urban children. In the last several years there have 
been dozens of major studies of schools which focused on the 
need to greatly improve public K-12 education. A frequent 
theme suggests that past and present methods of teacher and 
administrator education contribute to the problems of our 
schools. At the same time, informed educators also are 
aware that we now have the research basis for making 
meaningful and significant improvements in education, 
Benjamin S. Bloom states; 



A major revolution has taken place during the 
past decade in educational research an', our 
understanding of some of the factors that 
directly influence learning in or out of the 
schools. As a result, student learning can now 
be improved greatly and it Is possible to 
describe the favorable learning conditions that 
can enable virtually all students to learn to a 
high standard. 

A major reason for not applying this new research on 
effective schools and teaching is the time lag between the 
preservice training of the majority of teachers and 
administrators and the recent research findings. This 
conclusion has been supported by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching in the report, High School; 
Report on America n Secondary Education. 

There has also been criticism of pre-service programs 

offered by colleges and universities. In The Effective 

Principal. Arthur Blumberg and William Greenfield noted 

there is "rarely little correspondence between formal 

coursework and on-the-job capability of an administrator." 

Mortimer Adler's Paideia Proposal argues the same position 

in relation to pre-service education for teachers. 

Skill fulness is developed best by practice under 
supervision? that is, by coaching. All the 
skills of teaching arc intellectual skills that 
can be developed only by coaching, not by lecture 
courses in pedagogy and teaching methods such as 
are now taught in most schools or departments of 
education and are mv required for certification. 

Present programs of in-service education are also open to 

criticism for frequently being limited and poorly 

structured. Even when in-service is available, it is often 

ineffective in achieving meaningful impact toward 



improvement. Within the Middle cities Education Association 
districts at the time the project proposal was written 
(1984-85) the predominant model for delivery of in-service 
was periodic "one shot" programs with little planned 
follow-up activities. 

To help further define the problem of secondary school 
improvement within urban districts such as MCEA represents. 
Middle Cities staff members contacted representatives of 
high schools and middle schools to discuss their views of 
in-service needs at the secondary level. These 
administrators cited need for training in instructional 
leadership including: i) increasing knowledge, 
understanding, and practice of effective teaching skills; 2) 
clinical supervision of instruction,- and 3) school 
improvement planning. They also felt that involvement of 
superintendents in the proposed programs would be of benefit 
to insuring district support. Elementary principals in our 
previous school improvement program have also cited need for 
district- level support as an issue. District-level 
participation would take the form of providing leadership 
toward school improvement through a school board's primary^, 
policy-making function which will give direction, 
endorsement, and support to the process of change necessary 
for development of improved building- level performance. 

As the project progressed, the perception of the need to 
be addressed changed in several ways. As the project 
progressed the project staff recognized even more clearly 



the need not only for a long-term commitment to improvement, 
but also the need to more fully understand and plan for 
individual school site follow-up in between workshops. This 
is particularly critical at the secondary school level where 
the size and structure of the school organization makes it 
difficult to communicate internally and promote needed 
faculty involvement to effect significant school-wide 
changes . 

Related to the issue of secondary school organization is 
the problem of helping participants in the program learn how 
to function as a team, a task made especially difficult 
given the isolated nature of the teaching profession. Even 
when members are able to function well as an important 
planning team, they may encounter difficulty in persuading 
and effectively involving other faculty members "outside" 
the tea7ii to join the improvement process. Sometimes those 
faculty members who were not selected to be team members, 
and thus directly take part in the FXPSE-sponsored training, 
were resentful or did not understand the approach. At the 
same time team members often needed more assistance in 
clarifying their role in improvement, how to involve others, 
learning to facilitate and/or delegate responsibilities and 
powers to the larger faculty rather than trying to have six 
to ten team members "do it all." 

Another clarification of the problem centered around the 
issue of district level understanding and support of the 
improvement methods to be used at the building level. The 



original proposal recognized this and was developed to 
include strategies and activities to respond to this 
concern. The Project, however, had as its central purpose 
the long-term training of buildina-level personnel who would 
then be capable of initiating and sustaining school 
improvement programs? most project resources and activities 
focused on that purpose while having as a secondary concern 
the need to garner more district level efforts. 

We underestimated the importance of the need for 
cohesiveness and a common direction for improvement that may 
not occur if the district central office personnel are not 
as deeply committed to, or involved in, improvements 
district-wide that are consistent with those being 
undertaken at the building level. The real problem thus 
becomes how to most effectively bring district-level 
planning for improvement along at the same time buildings 
are moving along. A danger with working first at the 
district level is that school improvement can be perceived 
as a "top down" mandate? however, when individual schools 
first become more deeply committed and involved than their 
central office and school boards there is the problem of 
lack of support, or the wrong kind of support, due to the 
absence of a common vision or purpose between the school and 
the larger district. 



BACKGROUND & ORIGINS 

The Project for Secondary School Improvement grew out of 
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a long term conuaitment to improving the quality of education 
for urban children in the laeinber districts of the Middle 
Cities Education Association (MCEA) , As stated earlier, 
MCEA is currently a consortium of twenty-seven (27) urban 
districts (outside of Detroit) in Michigan, whose purpose is 
to work together in an effort to positively impact the K-12 
education program of urban children. At the time of the 
project's initiation there were twenty- four (24) member 
districts. The member districts serve a large proportion of 
poor and minority students for their area. The organization 
speaks for nearly 300,000 students and collectively 
represents the equivalent of the fifth largest district in 
the country. Member districts include; Albion, Ann Arbor, 
Battle Creek, Bay City, Beecher (Flint) , Benton Harbor, 
Buena Vista, Flint, Grand Rapids, Highland Park, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Midland, Monroe, Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights, Niles, Plymouth-Canton, Pontiac, Port Huron, 
Saginaw, Southfield, Traverse City, waterford. Willow Run, 
and Ypsilanti. Our offices are located in the College of 
Education at Michigan state University and we are affiliated 
with the University by action of the Michigan State 
university Board of Trustees. The MCEA Board of Directors 
is made up of superintendents from member districts. The 
MCEA Executive Director is Dr. Michael A. Boulus who serves 
in that capacity half time and serves on the Michigan State 
University faculty half time. 

Middle Cities Education Association has, since its 
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inception, sponsored programs designed to help districts 
more appropriately educate their students. Previous long 
term programs include development of an elementary reading 
and mathematics instructional management system and 
coordination of a five year, federally-sponsored program to 
develop training activities and materials to encourage 
migrant parents to become actively involved in their 
children's education, including packets of materials in 
Spanish and English entitled. Parents and children Growing 
Together and Games to Grow with. 

The present emphasis on school improvement was initiated 
in June 1981 when one of our member district 
superintendents. Dr. Foster Gibbs of Saginaw, invited all of 
the superintendents to a three-day seminar to learn more 
about the Effective Schools Research of Ronald Edmonds and 
Lawrence Lezotte. At that time Dr. Edmonds had just 
accepted a position at MSU working with Dr. Lezotte to form 
a School Improvement Center. As a result of the seminar 
member district superintendents requested the opportunity to 
be among the first districts nationally to pilot programs of 
School Improvement Based Upon Effective Schools Research. 

As a result, during the 1981-82 year, five teams 
{consisting of the superintendent, director of research and 
evaluation, assistant superintendent for curriculum, a 
principal, and a teacher) from nineteen (19) districts 
attended six days of in-snrvice presented by Drs. Edmonds 
and Lezotte and sponsored by Middle cities . The purpose of 
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that series was to gain a greater understanding of the 
research basis on school effectiveness so that the teams 
could attempt to implement the findings at one school in 
their district. 

Although that initial six-day series helped some district 
members have an understanding of the research, first 
attempts at implementation met with mixed success. A 
concern which surfaced early was that, even though the 
Edmonds' research indicated that in the effective school the 
building adm^^nistrator plays a critical role as 
instructional leader, the initial program did not directly 
present specific ways to help principals improve in their 
role. To address this issue, MCEA staff submitted a 
proposal to FIPSE in the Spring of 1983 to develop a two 
year program of instructional leadership training for 
elementary principals. That project involved training in 
the Essential Elements of Effective Instruction, in-service 
on the correlates of effective schools, and development of a 
school improvement plan. About one fourth of the elementary 
school principals from seventeen (17) of the member 
districts were involved in that program between September, 
1983 and August, 1985. 

As that initial FIPSE project progressed, principals in 
the program indicated that they felt isolated in terms of 
their efforts in trying to use this research? they indicated 
it was often difficult to get the faculty to understand the 
changes they were trying to accomplish both in their roles 
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as instructional leaders and in developing and implementing 
a school-wide improvement plan. 

To respond to these concerns, during the second year of 
the training the project staff was able to involve a "lead" 
teacher from the schools in training. This gave the 
principals support and an opportunity to discuss and 
practice their newly learned effective teaching and clinical 
supervision skills with a faculty member who understood the 
training, it also offered somewhat more support to the 
principal's efforts to develop a school plan based on 
effective schools research, and the rest of the faculty had 
the opportunity to learn about the process from a "lead" 
colleague with whom they could collaborate. 

While including a lead teacher improved the elementary 
project, there was a concern on the part of member district 
superintendents that an improvement program be initiated at 
the secondary level. When MCEA first considered this move 
to the secondary level it was evident from our previous 
experiences that such change is a slow, difficult process, 
and best chances for success come through faculty commitment 
and involvement. Larry Lezotte, who had worked as a 
consultant and presenter on the elementary program, 
indicated that having the entire school improvement team 
actually present at each workshop would enhance future 
programs' success. In addition, as indicated earlier in 
this report, more involvement and communication with central 
office personnel was perceived as a need. 
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The current FIPSE project plan of action was written to 
take the above factors into account. Because of the level 
of intensity of the program, which would include more 
district-level involvement and six-to ten-person building 
teams of teachers and administrators, the project staff 
initially proposed working with one high school and one 
middle school from each of eight districts, Sendinc entire 
teams of building-level personnel to intensive in-service 
programs over a three-year period was a new approach for 
nearly all of the member districts. Past programs had 
involved only individuals who were primarily trying to 
improve their own leadership skills. This new approach 
called for a building to become involved and to select a 
team of people who were to collaboratively involve the 
entire faculty in changing the school organizaiton. In 
addition, district-level teams, including superintendents, 
would be required to attend eight days of in-service the 
first year ai.one, with possibilities of further training 
during the second and third years of the program. The 
proposal writers made the criteria for MCEA districts' 
participation the strongest yet generated from our 
organization. 

Even with the more stringent requirements for 
participation, nineteen (19) of the MCEA districts requested 
to participate in the current project as compared to eight 
(8) districts the project was originally designed to 
accommodate. To respond to this level of interest the 
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project staff suggested to superintendents that either eight 
districts be randomly selected for participation or that the 
entire nineteen districts agree to be assessed a fee to 
cover the costs associated with more than doubling the 
program size. Although districts were already expected to 
pay all travel, lodging and substitute costs for their 
participants during the project's three years, all nineteen 
districts opted for the additional fee to expand the 
program. 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 

The project was designed to meet four educational needs 
at the secondary building and district levels. 
As taken from the original proposal, they are: 

1. The need to enhance the instructional skills' 
behavior of secondary staffs and principals. 

2. The need to enhance the building learning climate 
factors which are associated with increased 
achievement . 

3. The need to improve the secondary school 
administrators' capacity to initiate and maintain 
an instructional skills and school improvement 
program that will result in increased student 
achievement . 

4. The need for local districts to develop 
district-wide instructional skills improvement 
programs, including policies related to this 
goal, and long-range implementation plans and 
strategies to support coordinated teacher and 
school improvement efforts. 

To address those needs the Madeline Hunter model of teacher 

effectiveness training was used during the Project's first 

year. During the second and third years a training model 
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for school improvement was used based upon the Edmonds and 
Iiezotte research on effective schools. 

At the beginning of the project superintendents were 
given an overview of the program and were asked to select 
one high school and one middle school to participate. In 
all, thirty-seven (37) schools were selected? one district 
chose to include only its high school in the program. There 
were three major parts to the first-year program: 
instructional skills training for building-level teams? 
training for district teams in the instructional skills as 
well as school improvement planning; and training of 
instructional skills trainers. 

Five-person teams, consisting of a principal and four 
teachers, were given ten (10) days of in-service in the 
Essential Elements of Effective Instruction. The training 
was conducted in five two-day sessions held in Lansing 
between October, 1985 and May, 1986. The teams were divided 
into four groups (A,B,C,D) of about 45 participants each to 
take part in the program. During the in-service training 
participants received background on a series of thirteen 
instructional and clinical supervision skills, taught 
lessons in practice simulations using the skills, and 
received structured feedback on success in using the 
skills. Between workshops every team developed a schedule 
of practice sessions and each school was assigned a "coach" 
who had previous experience in using the skills and could 
supervise others. Coaches were required to visit the school 
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at least twice between each workshop to observe 
participants' use of the skills? they were also required to 
send the project staff a brief one-page coaching report 
indicating whether this activity took place. 

In the second part of the first year program, central 
office teams consisting of the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent and a board member received eight days of 
in-service between November, 198 5 and August, 1986. The 
first three days of training provided them a condensed EEEI 
program similar to that in which the building teams were 
involved. Participants took an active part in learning and 
practicing four of the thirteen segments of that larger 
training. During the fourth and fifth days of training 
these teams focused on the staff development implications of 
such an intensive training model. 

At a three-day seminar in August, 1986 the district teams 
focused on the Effective Schools Research of Edmonds and 
Lezotte and the Strategic Planning work Dr. Shirley McCune. 
Keynote speakers for the session were Dr. Lezotte and Dr. 
McCune, both of whom focused on the importance of a 
long-range plan to positively change the urban secondary 
school. Appendix A more fully describes that session. 

The third part of the first year program (1985-86) 
consisted of selection and training of twenty program 
participants to become trainers of others in their 
districts. These twenty people met for ten days in the 
summer of 1986 in an intensive program which assisted them 
in being able to present the EEEI model. 
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As the project's second year (1986-87) got underway there 
were three program modifications which resulted from our 
experiences in the first year and from our consultants ' 
experiences with school improvement efforts. 

The first modification was to give participating school 
teams the opportunity to chose from two program strands for 
the second and third years. One strand was consistent with 
the original proposal to move into the Effective Schools 
Research; the other stand permitted school teams to deepen 
their understanding and application of the Essential 
Elements of Effective Instruction, The project staff felt 
this modification was appropriate based upon the variations 
in implementation of the model in the 19 districts. Several 
school teams did not feel prepared to expand their knowledge 
and skills beyond the classroom-level instructional skills 
improvements to other school -wide areas of improvement. As 
a result of this change eleven (11) schools opted for the 
Effective Instruction IiLplementation strand and twenty-six 
(26) schools chose to move into the School Improvement Based 
on Effective Schools Research strand. 

A second modification concerned the Instructional Skills 
Trainers' workshops. The original proposal called for 
"Training of Trainers" workshops in the summer of 1986 
followed by informal, local meetings during the 1986-87 year 
and a reconvening of workshops in summer of 1987. After 
discussion wit«i participants, MCEA staff decided to hold 
four (4) weekend workshops during the 1986-87 school year. 
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This provided stronger support than the more informal small 
group meetings at regional locations. Because of that 
change there were fewer Training of Trainers' vorlcshop days 
during siumner of 1987, but the new trainers were prepared 
and were able to be presenters at a series of four, five-day 
EEEI summer workshops for teachers who were beginning 
training in the model. 

The third modification concerned the make up of the teams 
for the School Improvement Based on Effective Schools 
Research Strand. Originally, the proposal called for the 
five-person teams that started the project to focus 
primarily on school climate issues during the second and 
third years while a new group of five people from each 
school would receive six days of EEEI training. As we 
reviewed the program with Dr. Lezotte, it was determined 
that to most appropriately implement the school improvement 
planning process teams needed to look at planning in areas 
beyond school climate. Also, the entire team should be in 
attendance at each school improvement workshop, rather than 
being split in two models. Thus we requested that each 
school send all ten (10) of its participants together, and 
that group would form the school improvement team. 

The format for the second and third years of the project 
thus included four parts: continuation of Training of EEEI 
Trainers group; continuation with district-level teams in 
programs and support for district planning for improvements- 
eleven (11) building-level teams involved in the SEEI 
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Impleaientation strand? and twenty-six (26) building-level 
teams involved in the School Improvement Based on Effective 
Schools Research Strand. The following paragraphs will 
briefly describe the 1986-87 and 1987-88 years for each of 
these four parts. 

With twenty-six (26) schools in the program strand based 
upon Effective Schools Research, and with each school having 
teams of seven to ten members, the project staff developed 
three parallel workshop groups {Effective Schools strand: 
Groups A, B, C) each having approximately seventy 
participants. Three two-day workshops were held during the 
1986-87 school year and two two-day sessions were conducted 
in the 1987-88 year. The workshops were devoted to having 
teams: define "effectiveness" for their buildings; develop 
school mission statements which are a description of the 
ideal toward which subsequent improvement efforts should be 
directed? determine the student performance measures they 
would use to measure their effectiveness; conduct a 
disaggregated analysis of student outcomes which tells the 
school staff how well it is achieving both quality and 
equity in student performance for various groups of students 
(i.e., based on racial/ethnic, gender, social class)? 
conduct a faculty needs assessment survey which indicates 
the perception of the extent to which the correlates of 
effective schools are in existence at each building? and 
develop a three to four year written school improvement plan 
having at least three improvement objectives that are 
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intended to move thero closer to the "ideal" school described 
in their mission statement. Time was also devoted to 
helping teams learn how to involve the rest of the faculty 
and students in the improvement process. 

District-level teams and project principals took part in 
a two-day program in the fall of 1986 and a three-day 
program in spring of 1987 presented by Dr. Marc Becker, 
Director of Research and Evaluation, Glendale (Arizona) 
Union High School District, which focused on development of 
criterion-referenced tests (CRT's) at the local district 
level. This is particularly important given the scarcity of 
appropriate standardized student achievement data at the 
secondary level, and especially whan such student outcome 
data is critically important to school improvement based on 
Effective Schools Research. 

Rather than call the district-level teams together in the 
summer of 1987, as was originally planned, the project staff 
felt it was more appropriate to spend time visiting with 
each of the nineteen (19) district teams individually during 
the project's final year (1987-88). These on-site visits 
were led by Dr. C. Robert Muth who was the MCEA Executive 
Director until his retirement in 1987. The purpose of the 
visits was to review the progress each of the schools had 
made over the course of the program and to discuss with the 
district-level teams their own planning efforts, 
particularly focusing on ways they would continue to support 
the schools after the project's conclusion. 
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Participants in the EEEI (Instructional Slr.ills) 
Implementation Strand received five additional days of 
in-service during the 1936-87 year and met again as a group 
one time in 1987-88. The training content included 
development of peer coaching skills among teachers which is 
an informal classroom observation process developed by 
Beverly showers at the University of Oregon. This process 
is less complex than the clinical supervision model learned 
in the program's first year, its purpose is to have pairs 
of teachers consistently observe in each other's classrooms 
and have instructional discussions based upon a five-step 
peer coaching process. This less formal approach to 
instructional discussions can more fully involve all faculty 
in an ongoing model of instructional improvement. 

Along with learning the steps in the peer coaching 
process the teams were also expected to develop a written 
plan which described how they would arrange for thirty (30) 
to forty (40) hours of training in the Essential Elements of 
Effective Instruction for other faculty members and provide 
for consistent coaching to assure they are receiving 
appropriate support to maintain and strengthen skills 
learned. School teams were encouraged to call upon people 
from their district or a nearby MCEA district who have been 
involved in the Training of Trainers workshops through this 
FIPSE grant. To provide even more in-building support to 
the school team, an additional five faculty jn*»mbers received 
thirty hours of EEEl training as part of the project. 
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During the project'si third year the project staff was 
able to provide visits by experienced improvenient 
facilitators to all project schools* These two facilitators 
visited each school team for four half days throughout the 
year, assisting them with their unicjue implementation 
issues. This service was an addition to the original 
project, but was perceived as a particularly valuable 
resource as school teams began to "take ownership" for 
concepts learned in the workshops. 

PROJECT RESULTS; 

Both the project evaluator and the project facilitators 
have provided esctensive final reports which detail the 
strengths and weaknesses of the program. The project 
evaluator. Dr. Grace Iverson, Director of Research and 
Evaluation for Lansing (Michigan) School District gives a 
detailed description of the evaluation of the project's 
intended outcomes and is included at the end of this report. 
The report entitled "'secondary School improvement Project 
Executive Report" (Appendix B) by C. Robert Muth, Barbara 
Jacoby and Joan Messer gives their perceptions cf progress 
as of May, 1988, including recommendations for future 
action. The project coordinator will limit her comments in 
this section to some additional perceptions of the project 
results, including dissemination and continuation 
activities. 
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The project extended the knowledge and application of 
effective schools and effective teaching research to the 
secondary schools in nineteen (19) urban districts in 
Michigan, it also assisted districts with understanding 
elements of quality professional development programs, and, 
to a lesser extent, to assist then in moving toward a 
district-level improvement planning process which supports 
the building-level efforts. 

As a result of this program several MCEA districts have 
been asked by Michigan State Department of Education 
representatives to make presentations at programs around the 
state. The Michigan Education Association (MEA) has asked 
the project coordinator to be part of a state-wide 
professional development conference to share implications of 
school-based improvement models. A major way project 
results have been shared is through the national network of 
schools with which Dr. Larry Lezotte works to implement 
effective schools research. Dr. Lezotte now heads the 
National Center for Effective Schools, which is housed in 
Okemos, Michigan, close to the MSU campus. At the time this 
project began, to his knowledge our program brought together 
the largest number of secondary schools to implement the 
research at that level. The successes and concerns 
experienced in our project have, we believe, been helpful to 
others both in Michigan and nationally as they plan their 
effective schools programs. 

Dissemination has also occurred through the funding last 
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year of a secondary school improvement project by the w, K. 
Kellogg Foundation. That project includes three MCEA 
districts not in the FIPSE program as well as two suburban 
districts near Battle Creek. The program has significantly 
benefited from modifications which were made as a result of 
the experiences MCEA staff had through their involvement in 
the FIPSE project. Those newly involved schools also now 
have other school teams in Michigan to call upon as they 
move through the program. 

Through this FIPSE project, MCEA staff members have begun 
to work closely with the North Central Association (NCA) 
which accredits Michigan secondary schools. North Central 
recently developed an outcomes-based evaluation option 
piloted for the first time in 1987-88. MCEA assisted North 
Central personnel in demonstrating the close relationship 
between that new NCA option and the Effective Schools 
Research planning process taught in the FIPSE project. 
Several MCEA district high schools have selected the new NCA 
evaluation method to replace the traditional seven-year 
review process for accreditation, and several FIPSE project 
principals are serving on visitation committees to schools 
piloting the program. It is anticipated the North Central 
Association outcomes evaluation option will greatly advance 
our dissemination efforts not only in Michigan, but in the 
entire eighteen-state NCA region. 

Selection of the NCA outcomes evaluation and accredita- 
tion option and involvement in the Kellogg program are two 
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major ways that Middle Cities districts have demonstrated 
eonuoitment to continuing the secondary school improvement 
initiative of the FIPSE project. Although districts have 
not progressed as much as their participating schools in 
developing district improvement plans, several have 
requested the MCEA staff members continue to work with them 
to accomplish that. Most districts also requested that the 
project facilitators continue to meet with individual school 
improvement teams on-site four to five times during the year 
after the project's conclusion (1988-89) to assist with 
completing written plans where necessary and to help with 
implementation issues. School teams have been invited to 
Lansing for two one-day meetings (Fall and Spring) this year 
to share their progress with each other. 

A strong indicator of ongoing commitment of MCEA 
districts was the approval of a permanent professional 
development position on the MCEA staff, funded by 
Association resources. Superintendents approved the 
position, requesting emphasis on continuing to expand and 
update in-service programs focusing on effective schools and 
effective teaching research. The director of professional 
development recently surveyed member districts to determine 
the kin'^s of continued services desirel and found the 
programs requested to be highly supportive of, and related 
to, the knowledge base of effective schools and effective 
teaching research implementation. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCISIONS 

The Project for Secondary School Improvement was a 
three-year program designed to assist secondary schools in 
nineteen urban Michigan districts implement improvement 
models based upon the research on effective schools and 
effective teaching. The program's first year focused on 
training five-person teams in a Madeline Hunter model called 
Essential Elements of Effective Instruction (EEEI) . During 
years two and three, the project was split into two 
strands: twenty-six (26) school teams chose the model of 
School Improvement Based on Effective Schools Research; 
eleven (ii) schools remained with an extension of the EEEI 
program entitled EEEI Implementation, Schools that chose 
the effective schools model were provided ten days of 
training, over two years, to develop and implement a written 
school improvement plan. Besides working with teams from 
those thirty-seven secondary schools, the project also 
assisted their school districts to develop support and to 
formulate district improvement plans. 

In reviewing the project, the project staff developed the 
following thoughts, suggestions, and conclusions which may 
be of interest to others considering a similar effort: 

1. The project would be strengthened if it primarily 
focused on either the effective teaching model 
(EEEI) or the effective schools model (School 
Improvement Based on Effective Schools 
Research) . Teams required more time than 
originally thought to fully understand and 
successfully implement either of those models. 
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2. School ImprovGHient Based on Effective Schools 
Research is a multi-year effort and is most 
successful when the entire school improvement 
team is directly involved in the complete 
training. 

3. It is important to give school district leaders a 
clear understanding of the desirable makeup of 
the school team prior to training as well rs 
knowledge of the amount of time needed to meet 
regularly. It is critical that districts 
recognize support, and organize efforts that give 
time to accomplish the development of the plan at 
the building level. 

4. School improvement teams need on-site assistance 
from well qualified facilitators to keep them 
moving forward and to help them overcome 
obstacles to implementation. We were able to 
provide that on-site assistance during the third 
year, but it would have been most helpful 
throughout the entire project. In addition, 
districts should develop their own district 
school improvement facilitators prior to, or 
along with the training for building-level teams. 

5. It is very important to spend adequate time 
having schools consider their vision and 
mission. This underlies all subsequent planning 
and implementation decisions. Schools need to 
reach consensus and clearly articulate their 
purpose and values to all who work in them and 
all who are "clients" of the school (i.e., 
parents, students, the community) , 

6. Working with schools from many districts across 
the state presented some problems, including; 
more difficulty in visiting sites as regularly as 
would occur if working in only two or three local 
districts; communication concerns, especially 
when having to deal with organizational 
structures of many districts? difficulty bringing 
participants together regularly at a common site 
due to costs and travel time needed. While we 
recognize those concerns, it is our impression 
that the benefits of inter-school and 
inter-district communications, support, and a 
desire to perform well among the nineteen 
districts in the program, were of great value and 
outweighed the problems associated with such a 
design. 
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TNTI^ODUCTION 

This evaluation report represents a final accounting of a 
three year project designed to enhance instructional skills 
on the part of secondary school staffs and principals, im- 
prove building level learning climate factors, increase sec- 
ondary school administrator ability to initiate and maintain 
instructional skills and school improvement programs, and 
encourage local school districts to develop district-wide 
improvement programs. The program was implemented during 
the school years 85-86, 86-87, and 87-88. The long term 
outcome of the project is to increase student achievement. 

Supported by the Fund for the Improvem^tit of Post Secon- 
dary Education (FIPSE) and implemented by the Middle Cities 
Education Association (MCEA) . The Project tor Secondary 
School and Teacher Improvement listed nine outcomes in the 
original proposal. They were divided into five outcomes at 
the building level and four outcomes at the district level. 
(See Table 1) 

Table 1 

FIPSE Outc omes as stated In the Proposal 



Building Level 

1. Observable changes in project participants knowledge, 
understanding, and ability to use specific instructional 
skills that facilitate student learning. 

2. Observable changes in the instructional supervision 
skills of building administrators. This includes the 
ability to observe, diagnose the teaching actions, provide 
positive reinforcement for appropriate use of instructional 
skills by the teacher, and provide guidance and corrective 
feedback to the teacher. 



3. Development of a cadre of local MCEA district 
instructional skills trainers to extend the outcomes ot #i 
and #2 within the district and beyond the life of the 
project, 

4. Development of an in-building support base, the 
School IiBprovemenc Team, to plan for and implement an 
ongoing school teacher inservice program. 

5. Observable changes in the School Improvement Teams' 
ability to asaes the existing school learning climate and 
work with tha staff and students to develop and implement 
climate improvement objectives. 

District Levels 

1. Observable changes in the central administration's 
knowledge, understanding and application of specific 
instructional skills that facilitate learning. 

2, Observable changes in the central administration's 
knowledge, understanding, and support of the principals' 
roles as instructional leaders. 

3, Development of district-wide (K-12) poixcies to 
support school and teacher improvement, including specific 
plans, objectives, and activities designed to implement 
those policies. 

4. Development of specific plans to support ongoing 
professional development including policy direction and 
resource allocation. 

Two compatible, well-respected training models were used 
as the major method for reaching the outcomes. They were an 
instructional effectiveness model called the Essential 
Elements of Effectiveness Instruction (EEEI) and a school 
improvement model called Effective Schools. The instruc- 
tional effectiveness portion of the project generally 
focused on the teacher and the decisions he/she makes each 
day in the classroom setting? school effectiveness dealt 
with the total school — its environment, mission, goals, 
outcomes. Each model is based on research which, in the 
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past decade, has been applied in school settings. Each 
takes the position that teachers and schools can make a 
difference, especially for those students who have 
historically been underserved, the poor and minority 
students . 

While it is not the intent of this report to outline 
step-by-step the project's implementation, it is necessary 
to provide the reader a brief description of what indeed 
did occur in order for the outcomes, which are the major 
focus of this report, to be understood. A more detailed 
documentation of the project's implementation will be 
written and submitted to the funding agency by the Project 
Coordinator. 

The reader should understand that many ongoing evalution 
activities occurred which were used to improve the program 
while it was being implemented. This report is being 
written for accountability purposes. Its main audience is 
the funding agency. However, the Project staff and 
participants will make use of its contents as they move 
f orw^ rd with similar programs. 

The sources of information that have been used to 
develop this evaluation report are as follows: 

1. Participant reports of skills levels attained 
at the beginning and end of the Project. 

2. Participant evaluations of the training 
sessions for all three years of the Project. 

3. Telephone surveys of participants conducted 
at end of the Year 1 and Year 2 of the 

Pro j ect . 
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4. Visitations, by the evaluator to some of the 
workshop sessions over the three years of the 
project. 

5. Reviews of reports on the Project written by 
others, both internal and external to the 
Project. 

6. Miscellaneous archival data which txists in 
the project files such as agendas, attendance 
logs, project notes. 

The format for the remainder of the report will be as 

follows: a brief description of each year's program is 

offered. That description will be followed by a discussion 

of the major outcomes for each year of the Project. 

Finally, after discussing each year as a specific segment, 

the writer will talk about the overall outcomes of the 

Project, 



VEAR 1: 1985- «6 



The Proarain 

The first year of the Project had as its major focus 
training teams of secondary school teachers and 
administrators in the instructional effectiveness model 
called the Essential Elements of Effective Instruction, or 
EEEI. This was accomplished by providing five, two-day 
workshop sessions to teams representing 19 school districts 
and 37 schools. Both middle/ junior high schools and high 
schools were represented. The workshop content consisted of 
in-depth, hands-on training in the EE£I model and in 
clinical supervision. In between sessions, coaching 
provided to school building teams provided practice of the 
skills learned. The original proposal planned for service 
to only eight school districts but because of MCEA 
superintendent interest in, and willingness to financially 
support additions to the project, 19 school districts were 
served. T.^e 37 schools from these 19 districts were broken 
into four training groups and called FIPSE Groups A, B,C, 
and D. 

In addition to the teachers and principals from the 37 
schools who were trained, the Project offered an even more 
intensive series of training opportunities to 20 selected 
teachers and principals from the 19 districts. These twenty 
individuals displayed special interest and/or skills in EEEI 
and were willing to become trainers of others. This more 
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intensive training was developed and offered in an attempt 
to buiXd "internal-to district»» capabilities. 

Central level personnel including -superintendents and 
school board members were also targeted for Project 
services. Five days of training emphasizing instructional 
supervision and central support systems was provided. In 
addition to this five days of training, a strategic planning 
workshop was offered to the superintendents during the 
summer of 1986. All project districts participated. 
Appendix A documents the contents of the Strategic Planning 
Workshop. 

In an attempt to work towards building support for the 
Project and its goals, university personnel at several 
teacher training colleges and universities (Michigan state 
University, Central Michigan university. Eastern Michigan 
University, Saginaw Valley state College, and Spring Arbor 
College were invited to participate in the workshops offered 
to the school teams and central staff. 



Outcom es for Year 1. 1985-1986 

The evaluator used three major sources of information to 
establish the outcomes for Year 1 of the Project; 

1. A pre/post skills self -report inventory was 
given to team members at the beginning and 
end of the year. An analysis of the 
inventories was done for two of the four 
groups that undertook the five days of EEEI 
training, groups A & B. 

2. Participant evaluations of the workshops were 
collected after each session. The format for 
these evaluations included both rankings and 
open ended questions. The evaluations of 
Group B were looked at in depth. 
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3. A telephone interview was conducted by the 
evaluator with 21 of the participants repre- 
senting groups A & B, 

Other sources of information included formal and informal 

discussions with the Project Coordinator and reviews of 

archival documents such as program staff reports, agendas, 

and attendance logs. 

Outcome #1: The project generated a great deal of 
interest in and commitment to the training models (EEEI and 
Effective Schools) . 

Discussion of Outcome #1; The fact that once superin- 
tendents in MCEA heard of the Project they requested and got 
the number of districts served from 8 to 19 indicates that 
those project goals having to do with district level 
commitment to the Project were immediately being addressed 
and that immediate progress was made toward their 
accomplishment. District superintendents not only 
petitioned for an expansion of districts served but backed 
that request up with additional dollars provided to increase 
the expansion, A report prepared for the Project authored 
by Robert Muth, Barbara Jacoby and Joan Messer, titled 
"Secondary school improvement Project Executive Report," has 
the following statement which is appropriate to repeat. 

The first indication of superintendent support 
came when they insisted that the project be 
expanded from 8 to 19 districts and that each 
district be assessed a 5,000 dollar annual fee 
for participation. 

Appendix B includes the total report. 
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In addition to the fee, superintendents needed to expend 
money for the cost of released time and expenses for 
participants to attend the Lansing based training workshops. 

QVtgpine #2: The project increased the skills of 
participants in implementing the Essential Elements of 
Effective Instruction (EEEI) model. 

Discussion of Ou tcome #2: This outcome directly relates 
to the project goals promising that at the building level 
there would be "observable changes in projects participants' 
knowledge, understanding, and ability to use specific 
instructional skills that facilitate student learning" . . . 
and. . ."observable changes in the instructional supervision 
skills of building administrators." 

Review of pre and post self -assessment inventories asking 
participants to rank their skills at the beginning and end 
of the EEEI training indicates growth in their knowledge, 
understanding, and ability to use the EEEI model. A 
detailed analysis of these responses is located in Appendix 
C. Table 2 below summarizes that more detailed information. 
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Table 2 

Sufflmary of Self Assessment Inventory 
for Group A & B 
Percentages of R espondents Ranking 
Skills Level as Effective 



Concept 



Pre-Treatment 



1 Selecting an objective 

at the correct level of 44 
difficulty 

2. Listing Bloom's taxonomy 

of the cognitive domain 20 

3. Teaching an objective 

by selecting correct 46 
student behaviors for 
instruction 

4. Using a task analysis 27 
process 

5. Monitoring the learners 
progref.s a^d adjusting 46 
the te icMng throughout 

a learning task 

6. Listintj the principles 21 
of leari^ing 

7. Diagnosing t.hc components 

of the teaching act 22 

8. Labeling the parts of 

a lesson as you see it 31 

9. Script taping a lesson 15 

10. Grouping data for a 
reinforcement conference 16 

11. Selecting a reinforcement 
conference objective 13 

12. Planning a reinforcement 
conference 15 

13. Conducting a reinforcement 
conference 12 



Post-Treatment 
71 

51 

71 

51 
81 
78 

64 

76 
51 

69 

75 

62 

56 



Percent Gain 
27 

31 
25 

24 

35 

57 

42 

45 
36 

53 

62 

47 

44 
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Some siuDiBary cosa&ents about Table 2 follow: 



1. The three concepts which saw the greatest 
amount of growth over the year were: selec- 
ting a reinforcement conference objective, 
listing the principles of learning, grouping 
data for a reinforcement conference. 

2. The three areas that the greatest percentage 
of participants felt they knew the roost about 
at the end of the year were: monitoring the 
learner's progress and adjusting the teaching 
throughout the learning task, listing the 
principles of learning, and labeling the 
parts of a lesson. 

3. The three areas that saw the least amount of 
growth over tne year were: using a task 
analysis process, teaching an objective by 
selecting the correct student behaviors for 
instruction, selecting an objective at the 
correct level of difficulty, 

4. The three areas that the least number of 
participants felt that they had learned 
adequately were: listing Bloom's taxonomy of 
the cognitive domain, using a task analysis 
process, and script taping a lesson. Just 
over half felt that they had effective skills 
in these areas. 

A review of a subset of participant evaluations of the 

training (Group B) indicated that when asked to rank three 

statements regarding the value of the training, in nearly 

all cases, well over 80% of the participants gave the 

training positive marks. Participants were asked to rank 

the following state lents from Strongly Disagree (#1) to 

Strongly Agree (#5): 



What I learned from this in-service will be used 
by me in carrying out my work responsibilities. 

What I learned from this inservice will probably 
impact students learning. 

I would recommend this in-service to others. 

10 
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Table 3 provides the readers with more details regarding 
the participant's rankings. 

A final measure of outcome #2 was a telephone survey 
conducted by the writer at the end of year #1. Twenty-one 
telephone interviews with members of the A & B groups 
indicated that the training was valued because of its 
focused, in-depth nature and its emphasis on practice, 
modeling and follow-up. Appendix D contains a summary of 
the interviews. 

QutgQffi^ #3; A cadre of specially trained persons in EEEI 
was developed. 

Discussion of ou tcome f^3 : The "Training of Trainers" 
program was implemented. Twenty persons were selected and 
ten days of training during the summer of 1986 occurred. 
This training continued into Year 2 of the Project for a 
series of week-end meetings. This training relates to the 
building level goal which pronised to develop local trainers 
who would be available beyond the life of the Project. 

Qii:fcseffie_jyL|. superintendents and their central staff 
increased their understanding of and skills in EEEI and 
effective schools. 

Discussion of Outcome i4; Two MCEA sponsored activities 
assisted in achieving this outcome which is related to the 
district-level goals that promised "...observable changes 
in the central administration's knowledge, understanding, 
and application of specific instructional skills that 
facilitate learr.ing . . . " and "...observable changes in the 



FIPSE YEAR X 
Percentages of Pos itive Ratings to Three 
Statements From a Subgroup f Group B) 
of Participantis 



What I learned 
from this 
orkshop will be 
used by me in 
carrying out my 
responsibilities 



ffhat I learned 
from this in- 
service will 
probably impact 
student learning 



I would recommend 
this in-service 
to others 
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NOTE: Each day was ranked separately. 

Not every respondent rated every statement. 
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central administration's knowledge, understanding, and 
support of the principal's role as instructional leader." A 
review of the Superintendents' and central staffs' 
evaluations of the five days of training revealed that 
participants were enthused about the content of the 
presentations and the movement that their districts could or 
would make toward applying what both EEEI and Effective 
Schools could offer. These evaluations are on file in the 
MCEA office. While the evaluator would readily admit that a 
positive attitude towards the training is a far cry from 
"observable changes,** she believes it is an appropriate 
response from the leadership of the districts involved. 
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YEAR 2: 1986-1987 



The Program 

The plan for Year 2 of the Project was modified somewhat 
based on participant feedback. Several school teams 
expressed concern with the Project's plan to move from the 
effective instruction model to the school effectiveness 
model. As a result, the Project provided for two program 
options for Year 2. One option was designed for schools 
v.ishing to work in more depth on effective instruction 
(EEEI) t the second strand was consistent with the original 
project plan to move frcm Effective Instruction to Effective 
Schools. 

Of the 37 schools participating in the Project, 11 chose 
to take part in the strand dealing with additional training 
in EEEI. Those teams received five days of additional 
training in 86-87. For the remainder of the schools who 
chose to continue with the original plan team membership was 
expanded to allow for up to ten. For purposes of this 
evaluation report the writer will focus on the School 
Effectiveness portion of Year 2. The MCEA office has on 
file information relative to the outcomes of training for 
the EEEI strand. 

The 26 school teams that chose to move towards the 
Effective Schools option received three, two day training 
sessions in 1986-1987. The teams learned how to conduct an 
assessment survey designed to determine building needs as 
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related to school effectiveness. Th.py also learned how to 
disaggregate students' achievement data to determine equity 
among various groups. In addition, time was spent on 
developing school mission statements and developing 
strategies to involve all faculty members, not just the team 
members, in school improvement. 

The Trainer of Trainers program also continued during 
Year 2 with the core group of teachers who were identified 
in Year 1. This group, as was mentioned previously, 
continued on with four weekend workshops during 86-87. 
During the summer of 1987 those newly trained presenters 
gave five days of training to teachers from Middle cities 
districts at four regional worksnops. 

Outcomes for iear 2. 1986-1987 

The evaluator used two major sources of information to 

establish the major outcomes of Year 2 of the Project: 

1. Participant evaluations of the workshops were 
available. After each session, participants 
were asked to evaluate the training. The 
format for these evaluations included both 
rankings and open ended questions. 

2r A telephone interview was conducted by the 
evaluator with participants in the effective 
schools option representing groups A & B. In 
addition, program staff conducted telephone 
interviews of staff members in various 
pi'oject schools. 

Other sources of information included formal and informal 

discussions with the Project Coordinator and reviews ot 

archival documents such as program staff reports, agendas, 

and attendance logs. 
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Three of the outcomes of Year 1 were continued into Year 
2. They ares 

1. Superintendents continued their interest in 
and coamitment to the training models (EEEI 
and Effective Schools) . This is evidenced by 
the continued financial commitment of the 
districts to sending teams for training. 

?. The Project increased the skills of 

participants in implementing the Essential 
Elements of Effective Instruction (EEEI) 
model. This is evidenced by the willingness 
of the Project to modify the plan for Year 2 
and provide more EEEI training to 11 school 
districts. 

3. The cadre of specially trained persons in 
EEIil was continued during Year 2. Project 
files document these continued services which 
consisted of a series of weekend meetings and 
presentations by the cadre during the summer 
of 1987. 

In addition to the continuation of the three outcomes 
listed above, the major outcomes for Year 2 involve the 
establishment of school Improvement Teams in 26 schools. 
The team members' abilities to implement school improvement 
models were increased over the course of the year. This 
outcome directly relates to the two Project goals that 
promise the establishment of in-building teams and the 
improvement of team members' abilities to assess the school 
learning climate, and develop and implement climate 
improvement objectives. 

A review of a sub-set of participants' (Group B) 
evaluations of the training indicated that when asked to 
rank three statements regarding the value of training, two 
of the three sessions were highly ranked. Participants were 
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asked to rate the following statements from "strongly 
disagree" (1) to "strongly agree" (5): 

V?hat I learned from this in-service will be used by roe in 
carrying out my work responsibilities. 

What I learned from this in-service will probably impact 
students learning. 

I would recommend this in-service to others. 
Table 4 provides the readers with more details regarding the 
participants' rankings. 



Table 4 
FIPSE YEAR 2 
Percent ages of Positive Ratings to 
Three Statements fr om a Sub-Group fB) of Participants 



VU/Se 11/25 4/28 

N==50 N=34 N=NA 

What I learned 81% 59% 90% 

from this work- 
shop will be 
used by me in 
carrying out 
my responsi- 
bilities 

What I learned 82% 50% 80% 

from this in- 
service will 
probably impact 
student learning 

I would recom- 94% 68% 97% 

mend this in- 
service to others. 

NOTE? 1, Not every respondent ranked every 
statement . 

2. Both days of the training were evaluated 
in one setting? this is different than in 
Year 1. 
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Another measure of year 2 outcomes was a telephone survey 
conducted by the writer at the end of Year 2 just as she did 
at the end of Year 1. Twenty-five telephone interviews with 
members if the A & B groups indicated that the building 
level teams had indeed implemented a variety of first steps 
in the school improvement process. Consistent with the 
results of the self assessment inventories reported later in 
this report participants felt that they had made the most 
progress in developing school mission statements, conducting 
needs assessments, forming teams, and involving others in 
the buildings, see Appendix 2 for a summary of the 
telephone interviews. 

A final measure of Year 2 outcomes was a telephone survey 
the Project staff conducted in late spring of 1987 
attempting to find out whether or not the training In school 
improvement was reaching beyond just those school based team 
' rabers who were coming to Lansing for the training. The 
Project staff randomly chose ii out of 2b schools in the 
Project and randomly selected 10 percent of the teachers to 
survey. Forty four telephone interviews were held. In 
contrast to the telephone survey discussed above, these 
teachers were not project participants but were staff 
members who the Project over the long term wants to affect. 
The Project Director felt that the results were positive; 
the evaluator would agree. Thft major findings are listed 
below: 

41 out of 44 respondents (93.2%) were aware of 
the school improvement project at their school. 
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31 out of the 41 respondents knew who their 
school improveiaent team members were. 10 of 41 
(24 4%) respondents did not know who their team 
members were. 

29 out of 41 (70.7%) respondents felt that they 
had received an adequate introduction or overview 
of the school improvement process so the*: they 
could participate in futuro activities. 

25 out of 41 (61.0%) respondents had seen a draft 
of their school's mission statement while 16 out 
of 41 (39.0%) respondents had not seen a draft of 
the statement. 
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Year 3: 1987-1988 



The Program 

The plan for Year 3 of the Project was to continue 
training in the Effective Schools research and 
implementation. Major emphasis was on writing and 
implementing school improvement plans. This involved 
providing on-site support by Project staff. In order to 
assist each team with specific needs two Project 
facilitators assisted staff in visiting school teams and 
providing individual team-by-team support. 

In addition the school-level teams regrouped in Lansing 
for two sessions, one in the Fall and one in the Spring. A 
major focus of these sessions was to provide a forum for 
inter-district sharing and problem solving as well as 
providing further training in developing a school improve- 
ment plan. 

Year 3 also saw the continuation of training for those 
school districts who in Year 2 chose to continue with more 
in depth Effective Instruction training. However, the 
discussion of Year 3 outcomes will emphasize the School 
Effectiveness strand of services. 

Outcomes for Year 3. 1987-1988! 

The evaluator used three major sources of information to 
establish major outcomes for Year 3 of the Project; 

1. A pre/post skills self-report inventory given 
to team members in the fall of 1986 (Year 2) 
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at the beginning of the training and 
re-administered at the end of the training, 
in the spring of 1988 (Year 3). An 
analysis(Year 3). An analysis of this 
training was conducted for two groups, 
Groups A & B. 

2. Participant evaluations of the workshops were 
available. After each session participants 
were asked to evaluate the training. The 
format for these evaluations included both 
rankings and open ended questions. 

3. A report titled, '"Secondary School 
Improvement Project, Executive Report." 
Written by Project Director, Robert Muth and 
Project consultants Barbara Jacoby and Joan 
Messer, the document cites evidence of 
Project accomplishments that were compiled 
through on-site, district interviews and 
through assessing the progress of each team 
and district towards the Project goals. 

Other sources of information includes formal and informal 
discussions with the Project Coordinator and reviews of 
archival documents such as program staff reports, agendas 
and attendance logs. 

As was the case in Year 2, Year 3 saw continued interest 
in and commitment to the training models by school 
superintendents as evidenced by the financial commitment of 
the districts to sending teams to Lansing for training. 
Year 3 also saw a continuation of effective instruction 
training for those school district teams who desired to 
continue. 

The major outcome for Year 3 was the continued training 
ot and support for those district teams that were imple- 
menting school improvement programs in their buildings. A 
review of pre and post self -assessment inventories asking 
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participants to rank their "level and understanding" of 
school effectiveness concepts and the "level of use of the 
concepts" at their building indicates positive growth from 
the beginning of Year 2 to the ending of Year 3. A detailed 
analysis of these responses is located in Appendix F, Table 
5 below collapses that more detailed information. 



TABLE 5 

Sunanarv of Self Assessm ent Inventory for Groups A & B 
Percentages of Respondents Ranking Skill Levels as 
Effective and Ranking Use of Concepts at Their 

Building as Adeauate 

Concept Level of Understanding Level of Use 

Pre/post Gain Pre/post Gain 

Treatment Treatment 

1, The research on 29/88 59 12/45 33 

School Effectiveness 



2. The characteristics 32/94 62 14/57 43 
(correlates) of an 

effective school 

3. Purpose/use of the 34/92 58 13/72 59 
school improvement 

team 



4. Use of school widee 34/92 58 21/73 52 
needs assessment 

to determine areas 
for improvement 

5. Development of a 37/94 57 19/87 68 
written school 

mission statement 

6. The disaggregated 15/79 64 11/49 38 
analysis of the 

distribution of 
achievement 

7. Design of a plan 23/86 63 12/63 51 
for school -based 

improvement process 

8. Implementing a 21/85 64 16/85 69 
school'based pro- 
cess of improvement 
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Concept 



9. Methods of sustaining 
a school-based im- 
provement process 

10. Evaluation of a school 
improvement process 

11. The research on tea- 
cher effectiveness 

12. Applying the 
research on 
taacher effec- 
tiveness to planned 
programs of school 
improvement. 



Level of Understanding 
Pre/post Gain 
Treatment 



19/87 

20/87 
56/81 
22/84 



68 



67 
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Level of Use 
Pre/post Gain 
Treatment 



9/47 

9/42 
27/49 
12/37 



38 



33 
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Some summary comments regarding Table 5 are appropriate: 

1. The rankings for "understanding" the concepts are 
higher than are the rankings for actually putting those 
concepts into place at the building level. This seems a 
logical outcome — understanding comes before 
implementation . 

2. The concepts of school effectiveness which saw the 
greatest increase in participants understanding over the 
course of the year were: the disaggregated analysis of the 
distribution of achievement as a basis for determining 
school effectiveness, implementing a school based 
improvement process, methods of sustaining a school based 
improvement process, and evaluation of a school improvement 
process . 

3. The concepts of school effectiveness which 
participants ranked as being used at the building mor'*. at 
the end of the year as opposed to the beginning of the year 
were: development of a written school mission statement, 
purpose/use of the school improvement team, and implementing 
a school-based process of improvement, 

A review of a sub-set of participants' (Group B) 

evaluations of the two Lansing sessions indicated that when 

asked to rank three statements regarding the value of 

training, the sessions were highly ranked. 
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TABLE 6 
FIPSE YEAR 3 

Percentages of Po sitive Ratings to Three Statements 
From a Sub-Group (B) of Participants 



Fall Session 



Spring Session 



N=40 



N=23 



What I learned from this 



83% 



91% 



in-service will be used 
by me in carrying out my 
work responsibilities 

What I learned from 85% 73% 

this in-service will 
probably impact on 
student learning 

X would recommend 75% 91% 

this in-service to 

others 



Finally, the Executive Report located in Appendix B 
outlines the following accomplishmerts for school 
improvement teams as of June, 1988: 



1. Each building planning team has developed a mission 
statement and has had it approved by staff. 

2. Each building team was also successful in obtaining 
information regarding staff perceptions of the 
learning climate. 

3. Each building team has also made a careful analysis 
of the results and prioritized the findings as of 
June, 1988. All but two buildings have shared this 
with staff. 

4. Twenty buildings have collected, or are in the 
process of collecting st ient outcomes data. 

5. Nineteen buildings have either determined their goals 
or are in the process of doing so. 
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PROJECT OUTCOMES 
The sections preceding have looked at the outcomes for 
the Project for Secondajry School and Teacher Improvement for 
each of the three years of the Project. This last section 
of the report goes back to the original Project goals and 
looks at the overall effect of the project in terms of 
accomplishments. The section is organized as follows: 



1. Goals which have been most successfully 
achieved . 

2. Goals which have seen partial achievement. 

3. Goals which have seen the least progress in 
terms of attainment. 



GOALS MOST SUCCESSFULLY ACHIEVl D BY THE PROJECT: 
Building Level 

1. Observable changes in project participats knowledge, 
understanding and ability to use specific instructional 
skills that facilitate student learning. 

2. Observable changes in the instructional supervision 
skills of building administrators. This includes the 
ability to observe, diagnose the teaching actions, provide 
positive reinforcement for appropriate use of instructional 
skills by the teacher, and provide guidance and corrective 
feedback to the teacher. 

3. Development of a cadre of local MCEA district 
instructional skills trainers to extend the outcomes of #1 
and #2 within the district and beyond the life of the 
project. 

4. Development of an in-building support base, the School 
Improvement Team, to plan for and implement an ongoing 
school teacher in-service program. 

Discussion 

The outcomes described for each year of the Project 
document well that the majority of the projects' resources 
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were spent on working with and attaining those goals listed 

above. It was with the building level teams that the most 

positive outcomes were seen. Training in instructional 

skills and school improvement was provided and was not only 

well received by participants but was utilized back in the 

buildings. A telling comment about these building level 

goals is found in the Executive Report submitted by Huth, 

Jacoby and Hesser located in Appendix B. In talking about 

the strand dealing with and Effective schools, they wrote: 

Teacher Team members in every building have 
worked many hours beyond their contracted days 
for no extra compensation. Interest, enthusiasm 
and a strong sense of commitment were very 
obvious in almost all team members. In 21 of the 
buildings the teachers reported that this was the 
first time they have believed they could work 
together as a staff and make significant changes 
in the life of the school and the learning of the 
students . 



GOALS WHICH HAVE BEEN PARTIALLY ACHIEVED; 
Building Level 

5, Observable changes in the School Improvement Teams' 
ability to assess the existing school learning climate and 
work with the staff and students to develop and implement 
climate improvement objectives. 

Discussion 

The evaluator considers this goal as partially achieved 
rather than fully achieved because the Project ended before 
building plans could be implemented. Building teams did 
become able to assess existing school learning climates and 
to work with staff and students to develop climate 
improvement objectives. However few were able to, in the 

of the grant y actually implement new school improvement 
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programs. The Project does plan to call the groups together 
in school year 88-89 to hear about implementation and 
provide additional support to teams. This will be done 
outside the support of the grant but will be a natural 
outgrowth of the Project. 
District Leve^ 

1. Observable changes in the central administration's 
knowledge, understanding and application of specific 
instructional skills that facilitate learning. 

2. Observable changes in the central administration's 
knowledge, understanding, and support of the principals' 
roles as instructional leaders. 

Discussion 

The above two district level goals are considered 

partially achieved based on the training that was provided 

and based on the financial support that central 

administrators had to commit to for the project to be 

implemented. However, after the first year the Project, 

given its commitment to expand the number of districts 

served, chose to focus resources on building level staff. 

The Executive .Report (Appendix B) discusses this outcome. 

Although district level actions were clearly 
suggested in the proposal, the Project stafl was 
not as aggressive in dealing with central office 
personnel as they were in working with school 
based teams. 

The staff gave some reasons for this decision: 

1. The expansion, with no additional funds, from 8 
districts served to 19. 

2. The ability of the Project staff to de^tand policy 
changes . 

3. The realization that organizations may require 
different priorities. 



4. The belief on the part of some school districts that 
change needed to be nade first at building levels. 

5. The lack of a district wide school improvement model 
to disseminate. 

In spite of these barriers the Project staff reported 
that at the dist rict level : 14 districts had adopted 
mission statements, seven school districts had appointed 
district level school improvement teams, eight districts had 
developed and adopted district level school improvement 
plans, and 12 districts had developed and adopted policies 
in support of school improvement. 

GOALS WHICH HAVE SEEN THE LEAST PROGRESS: 
District Level 

3. Development of district-wide (K-12) policies to 
support school and teacher improvement, including specific 
plans, objectives, and activities designed to implement 
those policies. 

4. Development of specific plans to support ongoing 
professional development including policy direction and 
resource allocation. 

Discussion 

The Executive Report (Appendix B) states: 
"Our impression was that few districts adopted 
comprehensive policies directly related to a long- range 
school improvement plan." While Superintendents were 
supportive of the Project in terms of time and money for the 
project and the Project can take credit for this commitment, 
it did not extend to large scale policy changes in most of 
the districts. The discussion above cites the reasons why 
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the Project staff felt that these goals were not achieved to 
the degree desired hy the Project. 

The evaluator submits to the funding agency that the 
Project for secondary school and Teacher Improvement was 
successful in accomplishing its purpose. As taken from the 
original proposal, the project was to enhance instructional 
skills on the part of secondary school staffs and princ- 
ipals, improve building level learning climate factors, 
increase secondary school administrator ability to initiate 
and maintain instructional skills and school improvement 
programs, and encourage local school districts to develop 
district-wide improvement programs. The Project did attain 
these purposes. The best evidence for this judgement comes 
from the vast amount evaluation data collected from the 
participants themselves which indicates a high degree of 
success for the Project. 
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strategic Planning Workshop Report 

by, 

Kristine L. Mika 

IntrodL.ction 

This report represents the hiqhliqhts of the presentations 
at the Stateqic Planning Workshop at Sugar Loaf Mountain Resort 
on August 6-B, 1V86. The presenters included Dr. Lawrence 
Lazotte, Dr. Shirely McCune, Dr. Gary Mathews, and Mr. Dan Howe. 

The presenters spoke to the participants about the theory 
and practice of strategic planning for effective schools at the 
secondary level. Each speaker allowed for questions from the 
participants. Highlights of each presentation are outlined below 
followed fay concluding remarks. 

Speaker, Dr. Lawerence Lazotte 

In his presentation on "Effective Schools at the Secondr.ry 
Level", Dr. Lawrence Lazotte brought Into focus the future rol 
of the secondary school and the conflicts with which th 
institutions are facing today. Currently, schools are 
experiencing and responding to new demands in the services they 
present to their community. Unfortunately, under the current 
orgainzational and operational methods schools utilize, they arc 
being pulled in many directionii. Dr. Lasotte points out three 
demands schools are attempting to respond to today. Those being: 



e 

ese 



l> Custodial Cares providing service in which 



°^ working with the developing" voungster'"°i s 
appropriated to the schools' curriculum. nQ^^er is 

2> Sorting and Selecting: schools, especially at the 

rr^ff7 ^^""^i' ^""^ ^° identify students according 

to ability, achievement, interests, etc. 
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3) Maintaininq an Institution u+ Teachinq and tearninqs one 
of which provides an eduation to all - 

Laaotte pointed out that high schools are steeped in 
traditional procedures which have been effective for preparing 
students to enter and contribute to the maintenance of the 
industrial society. Yet, because of the new demands of today s 
inf orfiiationai society, current school procedures are outdated. 
Dr. Lazotte points out that schools today lack systematized 
procedures to abandon Lthese methods3 in an organized fashion 
so that new demands may be met with more efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

Lazotte concluded his remarks by adding that, in order for 
secondary schools to become effective institutions of the 
informational society, they must develop a mission statemT-»t. 
This statement must reflect the primary function of the school 
and provide for its role of leading the community in which it 
serves toward a productive future, Lasotte suggests that schools 
begin with an ej<amini#tion of the current working environment 
from the standpoint of the staff. In this way, those systems 
which are traditional, but ineffective, may be reviewed for 
revision and/or elimination within the context of the school's 
mission statement. 
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Speaker, Dr. tiary Mathews 

Dr. Mathews reported on his experience with strategic 
plannmq at the hiqh s<rhool level. Dr. Mathews rein-forced some 
or the ideas introduced by Dr. Lasotte, that one trust first 
examine what is currently happening within the schools. In order 
to investigate a school. Dr. Mathews encouraged the establishment 
of a data base usiny information that has already been gathered. 

Information is found in many places such as, the student 
cummulative files, listings of student scares, attendance 
records. These pieces of information need to be pulled together 
in an efficient way so that the data may be accessed 
appropriately. There i« no need to collect new information until 
existing data has been organized. 

In closing. Dr. Mathews emphasised that change must be 
school wide and it must include both teachers and principals in 
order for the changes to take place and be main*-iined. Only then 
can high expectations for learning will be taken seriously by 
scaff and students. 



Speaker, Mr. Dan Howe 

Mr. Howe discussed his experiences in the development of 
planning for school improvement. His emphasis was on staff 
development, stating that, historically, teaching has been an 
isolated activity. Teachers have become accustomed to working 
alone, away from other teachers and administrators. Mr. Howe 
pointed out that schools which are effective must bring the staff 
together in a positive environme^it where working together is 
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a common and expected activity. 

Dr. Howe sucjqested that in order to work on developincj an 
effective school plan, there were several elements of strategic 
planning that must be considered, such as a) orientatinq toward 
the future; b) developing a mission as stated by Dr. Lazotte? c) 
have a widespread involvment with the staff? 4) become proactive 
rather than reactive (take community leadership). Begin 
strategic planning with asking guest ions about what the purpose 
of schooling is now and will be for the future. Some questions 
0r. Howe suggested weret 

1) Where are we now? 

2) Where should we be? 

3> What business are we in? 

4) Given furture trends, what business should we be in? 

5) What programs do we provide well? 

6> What needed programs could we provide? 

Mr. Howe state four conditions of school improvement. Those 
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1) Times Allow time for each step in the process of 
examining the data, making changes and monitoring and adjusting 
over time. 

2) Leaderships Should be an internal and external 
activity. Administrators need to promote staff development and 
encourage more interaction- Externally, schools must become 
leaders within the community, take risks in developing and 
implementing new programs/curriculum. 

3> Training! Expand on teacher training. Provide support 
and encouragement to teachers to develop their skills as well as 
allocating more monies to workshops and inser vices. 

4) Community Involvements The schools should become a more 
integral part of the community, providing services such as those 
described by Dr. Lazotte. 




Speaker, Dr. Shirley McCune 

Ur. McCune addressed the issue o-f "Strateqic Plannmq -for 
Education". Dr. McCune introduced her topic by stating that 
educators must change because society has changed. 
Economic /demographic organisation of society has shifted from an 
industrial age to the information era. The nature of work has 
changed, and as a result this society has moved from a 
predominantly blue collar culture to intellectual work. This has 
caused a crisis in adult learning. As jobs of the old order are 
eliminated, workers must learn new skills so that they may become 
more desirable perspective employee. 

In the past, schools have responded to the industrial 
society's needs and taught work skills appropriate +or the 
■factory worker. Now schools must respond to the changes in 
society by teaching those skills which will enable the worker to 
become a part of the future. Dr. McCune suggests that in order 
for schools to do this, they must change their valuses and their 
attitudes. Schools must strategically plan -for the future o-f the 
information society. 

Dr. McCune suggested that schools apply strategic planning 
so that they may begin to become the leaders of the community and 
develop and maintain the vision of the future. Strategic 
planning, as defined by Dr. McCune, is a change methodology, a 
management tool, a means of evaluating progress, a way of 
managing and a way of thinking. Steps in strategic planning 
includes 
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I. Planning ta Plan 

IX- Development of the Plan 

III. Implementation of the Plan 

IV. Implementation Monitor 

V. Evaluation and Renewal 



The first step in strategic planning is to plan. Schools 
must ask a series of questions which enables administrators and 
staff to explore how they view the future and how to develop a 
vision for the future- Those quest i onswhi ch includes 

1) What are the future goals of this school?, this community? 

2) What changes need to be made in staff development?, 
curriculum?, in our c el i very systems?, etc. 

3> What services must we provide? 

4) How are we, the schools, accountable to ourselves? to the 
community? 

Answers to these questions provide starting points for the 
planning stages and the planners. An enami nation of the data that 
schools have already collected, but have not managed or analyzed 
in a systematic way, that enables them to look at the past to 
make decisions about the future. 

In planning to plan, educators must examine the trends of 
future economics in terms of socio-political, national, regional, 
and community. This means that educators must begin to read 
outside of their professional fields of interest. They must 
define the trends that will enable them to identify what needs 
will have to be addressed. These trends are forecasts for the 
future needs for schools, both in terms of services and systems 
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of delivery. 

The second step for schools in their strategic pianninq 
to develop the plan for the future schools. This includes 
developing a mission statement for the school. Steps to create a 
mission statement ares a) Data? b) Information!; c) Knowledqe; 
d> Visioni e) Shared Vision; f> Act Vision. 

The development of a mission statement should be a product 
of the administration and staff working together and based on the 
information ascertained from the data collected by the schools 
from internal and community sources. Consequently, inpu^ - even 
within the realm of feedback - should be from everyone regarding 
how they want to be represented in the community. 

Step III of strategic planning is the actual implementation 
of the plan. Developing and implementing new educational 
programs which reflect the needs of society such as keyboard 
skills rather than typing. 

Step IV is monitoring the new programs and policies. Are 
they working properly? In what ways can they be improved? Is the 
staff prepared to teach properly? Step IV is a form of formative 
evaluation. 

Step V is the evaluation of the programs. In the society of 
high tech, fiber optics, etc., programs may become outdated very 
quickly. Therefore, a systematic plan of action must be in place 
as a method of the school s accentuating the school as a 
community leader developer of community growth. 
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Cone 1 us i on 



In summation, the speakers at the Strategic Planning Workshop an 
emphasised the following points: 

oast ^*h«u.^^K°°^K """'^^ enamine what their role has been in the 
?hei; studen^r °P«-«ted, served, and provided services to 

tneir students and community. 

Hhich^thev^^i^f h determine what needs of the community for 

Which they will be expected to accept responsibility. 

K..4. Schools must respond to those needs, not as reactive 

assessment /evaul at ive processes. systematic needs 
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Juna 20, 1988 



DISTRICT I£VEL H^DGRESS R 



I^aderslup developnent at the district level was a significant part of 
the project. Qdb of the four citied needs stated: 

4. Tbs need for local districts to (tevelop district- 
wi^ instructional skills l i g p r ov a n ent prograas, includ - 
jJW g9Ugi« related to this goal, and long-range inple- 
mentaticMi plans and strategies to support coordinated 
teacter and school iitproveraent efforts. 

We supported this need by the followii^ prc^josal statements: 

Hie most effective means available for district-level 
decisicMi-raakers (central office adbiinistrators and 
boards of educatim) to si^jport and provide leadership 
tc»«rd schtaol iji^rovaroent axaes through a sclxx>l 
board's primary policy nakiiig functicm. Ihere is need 
to ctevel<^ board policy ndiich will give direction, 
exxkacsmmt, and sv^sport to the proems of change 
necessary for the <tevelopB«nt of nore effective school 
programs..., Sc!k»1s have tuaft TCcqited the re^pons- 
^^^M ^ty for upell planned, coordinated pcofessicaial 
development programs for their own staffs. ... We 
believe that school districts laist show a opacity to 
ijiprove educati<m frcro within, within the classroeni and 
within the total district. 

We aqphasized the role of the s\^>erintea^t and the tie-in %idth 
policies: 

As the teacher creates tim cliiaote in the classrocra, 
the pri iffi ipa l creates the clinate in the sdaxjl and 
the sqperintontot creates the cliinate in the district. 
Ohe principal and the m^jerintendent mist be instruc- 
tijaoal leaders and school policies and pr^rtdces shraild 
provide the framework for broad inpleroentaticHJ of 
district goals. 

The specific reqoiremKits for project participation inclvried: 

EK^h district, throu?^ it^ District I nprovero ent Iteam 
will be required to develop policies that si^^port a 
coordinated on-goiug progran of school and te«dier 
ixqpfcovBBiBnt within its district. It will alro be 
required to have written strategies ndiich ctescribe how 
the districts will actually inplenent the itq p i ovau ent 
policies." 
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Warkslwpe were developed for these central office obiectives of 

the project and were held during the sunmer of 1986 and 1987 and 

duriiig the first year of the project. The workshqps were general in 

nature and were ccn{srised of presentations by es^^rts and successful 

administratoTB in the field, ^jecific policy ctevelopoent workshops 

were not presented mt were hands-<Hi wori^hops on the procedural and 

orgKiizaticml approach^ to district wicte instructional plannii^. 

m learned early cai iji working with school teads that of f -site 

workshqp tiiae ma not atfequate for s up porting change and, in the 

seccaad and third year of the project, established i-site consultant 

si^port to the school teams. Wis did not follow the soqb procedure 

with the central office staffs nor did we followH^ to push for the 

establishniKit of district level tearas. Although district level 

actixms were clearly suggested in the proposal, the project staff was 

not as ^gressive in de ali ng with central office as they were in 

woridng with school based iiqaroveroHit teeons. ISiere were mny reasons 

for this perceived project shortcoming, lliey were: 

1. Because of tl» ea^sansioo of the project frcro 8 to 
19 school districts (with no added project 
supervisicm) the logistics and geMcal managaicat of 
the trainii^ prograo took aU tl» project leadership 



2. As W8 mked vith superintencteits in early 
*prkshc|S8 we realized we were not in a position to 
drand poUcy changes, and we realized that there were 
differing philoscphies «i the use, and overuse, of 
policy to effect change. 

3. Ife realized that each superintenc^sxt-board 
rela t i o n s hi p m unique and personal and that other 
or ga ni z a t i o n requireraents laight be priorities, 

4. In scestf districts it vas intentionally dacisted that 
the best way to effect district change was to first 
daopostrate building level diange. 
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5. And last, we realized that we did ixjt have a 
district-wicte school ijiprovement model to pr^ent and 
that such a zoodel would have to be develc^ied as a 
project sub-goal. 

However, regardless of this rationalization great progress was 
made by each district. The project director, Dr. Jfuth ind the two 
consultants. Dr. Jacoby and Dr. Mfssser, made a visit to each project 
school district and mat with the si^jerintendent and nartsers of the 
individual school plannii^ teams. These interviews revealed that 14 
of the scIk»1 districts haa adopted missicm statements, 2 hed state- 
ments in pnjgress and 3 had not prepared statements. Seven districts 
^^jointed district school inp^ovement tesss that included teachers, 
cm district was in the process of ^|»inting a team, six districts 
utilized other mechanisnjs for planning - cabinet, curriculum council, 
etc. and five indicated no ^»cific central sclrol iiqoroveroent plan- 
ning team. Ei^ districts had developed and adopted district school 
iaprowanent plans, four districts had such plans in progress and 
seven indicated no central plan. T\ielve districts indicated the 
dsvelopBKit and adoptioi of policies in si^rt of sclxjol inprove- 
ment; sooe of the seivm that did iK3t, passed board resolutioas or 
established board goals. 

Osr inpressicHi «as that few districts adopted coKprehensive 
policies directly related to a loi^rai^ school iuppoveroent plan. 
All 19 districts indicated that they were caipiling and dissaoinating 
outcome data back to the individual schools. For the most part, this 
«as tBst data but in many cases it also included the interpretation 
of such data in terms of district needs or goals. Eig^it districts 



dis^gpregated data at the central of fice level aixj one district vma 
in the process of doing soi the otiiei: ten districts either did not 
disaggregate or dejsended upwi the individual school building to 
accai|>lish the task, Althouq^j not part of the project or of the 
direct interview questions, we tried to ascertain the level of 
cfflitral office roonitorii^ for goal achievenent at the building level 
and ciassrocjm level, m taasd substantial follow-i?> by the central 
office with the building (principtl) but less nonitoring to the 
classrooro level. 

m our judganent the progress shown is indicative of superin- 
tendaits' coranitment to s<±ool iiqprovanent and si^port to the pro- 
jerx. All indicated that the project had helped them in v^orking 
tamrd the achievement of their own goal agendas. ISm first indi- 
catixm of siperintendent 8i^]|x>rt caae they insists that the 
project be ejqpanc^ from 8 to 19 districts and that each district be 
assessed a $5000,00 annual fee for participation. Hie superin- 
tencteits ccaiverted the proposal frora a select district project to a 
Middle Cities project. 

Tb& biggest overt indication of support was in district budgetary 
ccnndtraKXts to sdfflol inproveroent, m estiinste that about $400,000 
was hx^geted by the 19 districts for professional developnent and 
school iaqproveroeat in 1982-83 (the start of the FIPSE elementary 
project) and «i the basis of a telqahone survey we conservatively 
estifflate that ^^ffoxiiaately $4,000,000 vita sp«it in 1987-88. Ihese 
ea?«iditures inclixied the aforasientioned fee, the cost of release 
time for atwendance at project and local workshops and in-service. 
But more iaportantly, it included personnel added to school staffs as 
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Dixectors of School Inprovesuent, Directors of Prof^sic»ial Develc^ 
ment and Curriculum Directors with professional developtnent respons- 
ibilities and in-hcmse trainers in effective teaching. Alimst all 
districts have added personnel with specific responsibilities for 
professionaa developroent. One district has a staff of six txainers 
in the area of professional developofflat and ^fective teadiing. Many 
districts have hired consultants raitside of the project to provide 
staff training m effective schools develqproent sw^port. Ttie staff 
feels that a great transformation in sciiool operational |diilosGj% 
and practice has teikm place in the directim of the inproverosnt of 
taKdiing, ti» iupcowaaent of building leattership, the focus of dis- 
trict goals and the inproveroent of l^^aming. 



ISie project aitocBiBs as presented in the proposal were: 



District Levels 

1. C3bs«n?able change in the central adninistiation's 
knowledge, understanding and e^pUcatirai of specific instiuc- 
tional skills that facilitate learning. 

2. Cbservable changes in the actednistration's 
kncwledge, understaading, and suppr ^-incipal's 
roles as instructional leaders. 

3' Develapnent of district^witte (K-12) pt^^icies to 
support school and te«±er i gprov ao Bu t, includii^ s^if ic 
plans, objectives, and activities c^igned to irqpleraent 
those policies. 

4. Developraent of specific plans to s^^port ongoing 
professional ctovolopnent including policy diracticai and 
resource allocation. 



With the raticsializations accepted for the iapleraentation 
liaiitatisas preseaited in reference to outoones three and four, we 



believe tl^ project outccroes have be^ met. In fact, we sutinit that 
«i?>r?catented progress ms macte and that the base for full ijqplenien- 
tatioa of actions to "meet the cited needs hsm hem established. 

Progress usually increases or hcoadens the recognition of needs 
and w will present our reccninendations for continued district 
o^jhasis and a oratinuing m^jportive role for Middle Cities. Ttiese 
reconnwadatixais i«ill follow the individual building section of this 
repcnrt. 
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K&aMS24mTIGNS FOR SCBOOL DlSmiCSS 

Tte role of the si^serintenctent cannot be ovearenj^iasized as the 
district leacter. He/she is the role nodel for his/her leactership 
team, s«ts the etSucatioial ^end^, est^LLshes the district's vision 
of the future, and evi(tence8 the behaviors eo^jected of siibordinates. 
Uiis rosy se^i to elicit an cbvic^u^ re^jonse, but the si^erintendent 
mist reaff inu his belief systan in every action. Our observation \«bs 
that the most coqprehoisivB and effective school ouproveroBnt: progran» 
existed *toe the superintendent played an active role in the process. 

Osr cpinicxi is that establishii^ a district vision require 
visibility. Cfer reccniaendation is for the si^jerinteadsnt to find and 
structure tiiae to be a visible presence in the sclxxjls of the district 
and especially with his district planning team and school teanis, 

2. Reag CF THE aOftRD OF EIXER.TTCW 

Boards of BEtucation have perscsialities and SKh superintendent 
must work with his/lMr board in the best wry dictated ty the situ- 
atixm. But board involvenient, approval and si'sport of a IcH^range 
school iaprwauant plan seems ctesirable if not necessary if the si^jer- 
iateaiant, in jerking with the aatire staff, is to effect change. Our 
observatijm is that the most ccniarehensive school d j i tp t ov a aeti U programs 
carried eaqpUcit board siqport. As a basis of s upport for the super- 
inteodsot and as a means of legitimizing ccnnunicatioa with the staff 
and ocnminity, we reconnend that boards of education provide more 
policy mspgxxt to school i iqprnv c man t. 
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3. CENOSAL (gFICg PLA^^^mC 

A written long-rai^ plan is the essential v^cle for change. It 
gives focus to the organizational operation, it clarif i^ roles and 
re^xaisihilities, sets resource priorities and provide a laeasuring 
instrument for progre ss. Far best transition froro plan to program a 
planning teeao with oroad representation is most productive. Tine and 
leadership zoist be provided the teem and organxzaticHud plannix^ data 
needs to be avail^le. We reOTioend the ^tablishment of district 
school ijiprovenient planning teanis with svTbstantial zepreseutatlon of 
te ac he rs and other perscsmel. !I%e team could also incluc^ beard and 
cit?a«i representation. 

4. FOCDS CF ORGftNIZATIOW QCft LS ACTIGIS 

Of the conctensiations of education has been its chosix^ of fads 
and innovations. It has been accused of "hit" and "mss" efforts. 
School inproveroKit through "Effective Schools* and -Effective 
IteKiiing" is not a fad; it is ^i*at schools have been ab<sit frcBi the 
be g i nn i n g, m have seen evidence of imltiple gc charejing thrusts to 
meet school inproveoeat needs. Alti^m^ we are not critical of ai^ 
district's effort or program, we believe every program and every 
action should kxKwledge^ly ccmtribute to the coxtral goal and plan of 
the district. Ihe entire staff needs to know that a unity of 
pEogrwaing exists that opUiMlly ccmtributes to the overall plan. 
This is es^ially i j qxif La nt as sctols face severe budget cuts that 
could stall school luprDvement prograns. School i gp r ov aroent is an 
organizational ^loso^xy that undergirds school operations regardless 
of the extent or limitation of resources — in fact, the philosotrfiio 
OGnBdtaisit nust increase as resources diminish, ife recamoeod that 
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ptcofessional development and schooi ijiprtavanent progra m ing be planned 
to oontrilxite directly and consistently to the goals and plan of the 
district. 

Sciwols generally do not gKxerate and use adequate nan^eroent 
data. Schools could do a better job with data that is available and 
need to initiate a long term program of originating data that is not 
now available. ^) ec i ally n ee c ted is data to raeasure classrocro 
eff ectivsiess at the hig^i school - what should be the curriculum 
objectives, is the oont«at being taug^ and tau#it effectively? An 
csi-going znoiitoring system needs to be ^tablished to answer these 
questions. We reconinead that the si:?)erint«itot e?3point 3 coniaittee 
to look into the lisig term need for managenent data. Uie coramittee 
oould include the research (testing) pers<»i, rep:»s«jtatives of 
project teams and others, m <fcem the lac3c of management data a 
serious obstacle to school improvement planning. 

6. I£AEERSHIP PERsaajgr. 

It ms very clear that a good principal's leadership resulted in 
effective school iapravansnt plans and programs . 15iere is no 
substitute for eiBcellait building leadership. For many principals the 
project provided a new opsxsrtunity for developizsg, ei^xressing, and 
deraosistrating their iisnote abilities axxi cepibilities. For a few 
ot2»rs it was "gase-islaying*' as \i8aal» A building i gp r ova aient progrsn 
cannot be effective withwit the principal's si?3port. Our observation 
ma that l eader ship was needed to brizsg the eaitire staff aloi^ osi the 



sckc»l ijifxrovement txain. We reccraneiKi that the si^jerintendeit 
develop a personal three year pr ogram to build and develop better 
leadership teanss. High schools present a unique challenge for change. 

7. EhwjwstcgffiJ fr TEACHER 

Wb inBnti<»»l t6»:hers' participation under several previixis 
reouuiuendatiOTs but, because of its iisportance; we pre^tit it as a 
stand-alone reaaraaendation. We gained inareased respect for the 
willingness, eothusiasni and c a p a c ity of teaches to work te school 
inprovemeat. In ccnie cas^ we feel that the teachers were carrying 
tte principal along until he/she finally got into the race. We have 
to use the professixaial conicitniBnt of teachers imdi loca:^ effectively, 
and use and si^jport their enthusiasm and there exists a lateit desire 
and o^ability for teachers' participation in scImoI inpjovaraKit and 
that it is %«iting for stimOaticHi and nctivaticaj. It's not just a 
situation of lettiag it hagpmi — the princ^jal msst be a positive 
catylist for chasigs (Si^serinteaidflaats camsot permit tiie principal, 
either by overt or covert actions to stifle pc»ifcive daan^. ) 

1*8 rtaoamnod that the stiperintendKJts us® every opportunity to 
oonmend, si^jport and enoourKp te«±firs' involverosnt and to recognize 
the legitinacy of their involvarBant in educational plannit^ and 
decisicai making. . 

8. PgORiaMCE OF EFgBCTIVS oommcKncK 

We emsxxast&red aeveral inBtanc«!« of perceived void of 
ocnnunicatioQ or inis-cannunicati<»i, Conraunication provictes the 
link-^iins to the coordinated operatioQ of conplex organizations. 
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Yet, it seenjs to be a universal shortconiii^ of organizations, 
includii^ s€dK»is. if organization cx>nstituents are to participate in 
efforts towund goal achievement they most know the vfhat and the why of 
their roles. Canraanication needs to be both vertical and horizontal if 
all loeRbers are to work toward canuuu goals. Ocnraunication shaild not 
just direct from the top but ask for and recognizf> positive contrifautions, 
to cite adiieveroents, to give cMitinuing esqsr^sion to the si^jerintendents 
beliefs and vision and to provide a medium i^ere different units can feed 
off ea»:h others accaqplishioents. As an exzatple, **en the project staff 
loet with the si^erintsxtent and ti» school teams in some cas^, it was tae 
first time that the hi9^ school and middle schools teoos had meet 
together, m recoranend that the si^jerinteatents give ^jecial attention to 
establishii^ a consistent ooranunication system regarding school 
ijqproveroent goals, eaqjectaticMis, action plans, achieweroents and needs. 



Reconroeridations Fbr Middle Cities 

1- CoTrt:j.Tiu<yi f^^isn^p; yroiect Teams. 

As part of the district interview sessicwis, the superin- 
t«adents and tem macbers were asked y^t could and should MCEA do 
to si;^;part the ccmtinuation of local progress? Suggestions were: 

A. Ccmtinue to hold team xoeetings tidce a yesr on a 

regional or statewide basis. It was thcxt^t that a 
omtinuing networking pc ogr at u vcHild help to maintain 
iQOtivatitxi and provide for a valuable exchange of 
information. 

B. Without excqpticm, the interviewees felt that the MCEA 
on-site consultant servl^ was essenetial to kee|ung 
teatis noving by providing strategic heJp. a%is service 
should be ccmtinued but ccmld be on a l^s intensive 
level. 

C. It was also felt that the MCEA staff should continue to 
provicte relevant literature cm effective schools, the 
change proems, etc. Scce also expressed a desire for a 
sd^duled newsletter that could serve as a vehicle for 
effective ic^as and procedures. 

Based on their work with the sdiool teans and the district 
interviesas, the project staff suggests the following areas of 
ext&sdtod services or new services to £CSA districts: 

A* )£SA has enveloped staff talent and capacity over the 
past few years. Lynn Benore, Iton Valutis and con- 
sultants Barbara Oaooby and Joan Msss«r are probably 
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the state's foretaost ^jecialists in djipleraenting 
effective scIkxjIs and effective teaching progr^Bns . 
Ibeir talents should be exterxted to all MCEA districts 
as well as help project districts expand their pilot 
programs to district-mde programs. 

B. How can the MCEA staff serve a broader role in 
professieaial dewelcptoait? m believe that MCEA could 
expand its initiative in granting state a^ u v e J 
inservice credits and help local districts design goal 
relate inservic® programs. 

C. We gave considerable eni^iasis to district Data Man- 
agemeot Systenss, MCEA could provide sone leadership in 
developing standard packages tbat could be adapted by 
local districts. Kellogg Project could be used to 
help develop such a package. 

D. An adequate oitput smitcai^ng system raq^uxes a cur- 
riculum of CGRiQDn learnings, including a hierarchical 
sequence of learning objectives for., at a miniimsn, each 
required seocaadary ccmcsm, A laeasure of the criteria of 
the ^diievaoent of such leamii^ objectives is also 
n e ce ss ary. This is a very conplex, time consuming and 
ei^sensive project. It seems MCEA could provide leader- 
ship in achieving participatory con^isus of such objec- 
tives as a helpful starting point for local adcpticm and 
ad^±ation. m suggest that a lot of di^licate local 
work could be avoided and local districts may be able to 
move more r zgid l y in ctevelopdi^ an effective learning 
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output monitoring system^ Eff iciait data nanagement 
systens and learning output monitoring systons seem to 
be the zoissing link to more effective management of 
education. 

School iiTproveasnt planning, strategic plemning and 
policy development in support of planning seents to be a 
district need. Could and should MCEA provicte si^port to 
local districts as they addr^s these needs? 
Finally, «e reconniend that some inctepth discussicai with 
superintffiidents take place as to if and hov HSh could 
si^jport them in their roles as district leaders and how 
they can Ixst develc^ their boards of education as 
policy supporters of in pna v e d education. "Hie bottom 
line of effective schools must be sti^^t cmtoaaes — 
hew can this become the unifying ceatral goal of 
superintendent/board relations and ^ferts? 



During the first year of the project, each building team in a district 
received intensive training in effective teachii^. In the second year, 
the building teams had an c^on of either pursuing more caiprehensive 
training in effective teaching or receiving training in effective 
schools, avpenty-six schools chose to worit in the area of effective 
schools while 12 ctecided to coxtxnue trainii^ in effective teaching. 

X. EFFTCTIVE sarrs^ 
Mich of the work accaiplished in this project v«8 done at the building 
level throug^a the use of building level planning teans. Ihese teane 
varied in size froo 4 matters in erne biiilding to 15 in another. 15ie 
OQBiJOBition of the teams remaiiwKi fairly stable so that there was adequate 
carry-over of personnel from one year to the next. Several tema have 
established a procedure for the rotatioa of nenters so that a large per- 
Mntaga of staff will eventually have tim opijortunity to participate as a 
team msober. 

All the building teams fuscticmed in a siadlar i«y, that is, the team 
moiters did the «rtuai t^cs of tl» school iTiprowanent pTannlTrr process, 
but then solicited iz^jut from staff far rewsOon and su^estion. It vfos 
ai^Hrent that ^jjcoodmately half the building teans had devised a workable 
""^^^"^ ^ adequately gathering this infannBti«> from stafi; lAile the 
others ware more haphazard in their ap^xtach, T!tm evidBK» of this 
i?wolv«nent ms shokn by the degree of kzionrledgB and interest of staff 
i*fiO atUced, "What is hfl^jpsiing in your building in sdiool inpwwwit?- 
Build i n g teaas with a presoribed ooninunicatim system were sure that roost 
rtaff could finswr this (^astim c o rre c tly, lixmm team that ctmaunicated 



randcoly %#ere less sure. 

A close lock at the collective accotpUshments of the teaas ixxiicate 
that, on the v^le, the IxiUdin^ have made significant progress in 
plannii^ for school inprovanent. For exatqple: 

Mission Statam^^ 

EMh building plannii^ team has developed a miaaioB statement and has 
had it ^proved by staff. T3ie l«^th of the prtx»S8 and nuniseir of drafts 
varied oraisiderably but all were succ^sful in obtaining staff consensus. 
Sincfe^ it is the mission statement vhLdi drives the rest of the planning 
process, this first step was significant and served as a major 
boreakthrotxg^ f<»r many building tesDs. 

Ti1Tfim1P9 Climatg 

Bach Iwilding team mas also suca«sful in dbtaining information 
regarding staff percepticais of the leamii^ clinHte. !a«ity-<»ie of the 
ti«nty-8ix ixiilding staff toe* either the Cbnnecticut or fii«nfUi* 
as^saaeit ^feich is bmd ai the csorrelates of effective schools. The 
other five b u i lding teams used an adaptatim of these surveys or an 
instanmwit oonatructed by ti»ir district evaluaticai office. EKh boUding 
team has also nade a careful analysis of the results and prioritized the 
findings. As of ,^iae, 1988, aU but two hillriingB have shared this 
infooQation with staff. 
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Data Collection 

The ixiildings in the project began to pull further €^art 
when it came to the collection of student outccroe data and 
archival data. Oit of a toi&l of 26 buildings, 20 have 
collected, or in the proems of collecting, student outcooes 
data. Of the six which have not yet done so, five are hi^ 
schools and cme is a middle sclax>l. It appears to be ncre 
difficult for high schools than middle schools to nake the 
decisicai to collect data related to stu^tent achievenent. 
Furthenoore, middle schools had more data readily available and 
seened eager to begin the ta^. On the %Aole, middle school 
bu ilding p l anning teaDos tiHTught of stxsdttst cutocrae data as 
Mcessary infonnati o n that ma needed for plannix^ Mlm higL 
school teams were more "subject" . 

The buildings \rfiich gathered informaticHi called archival 
data (i.e. - nuniser of su^r«isii(Mis, tardys, discipUne 
refeErals, minority rifiresentaticm in specified classes, 
relationship of GPA to att«jdaxx», etc.) had a similar numerical 
look. All fcwt eigjjt hil lding teaas oollected a variety of 
ardiival data. Of tl» ei^ buildings which have not yet draae 
so, six are hi^ schools and two are middle schools. It was at 
this pcint in the school iiqpLiiv e u i eu t planning process that 
^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ t«8 began to more fuUy utiliM otlar staff nnisers. 
Oonioittees inre est2blisl»d, fregussxtly with planning 
mBBbers as participants, to collect the needed data. In 
additicai, this ma the first time that many hnlTdLng teans asked 
for assistance frm personnel outside their building. 
EvaluatdoQ and research 
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office enplqyees ware utilized as well as caiput®: opprators 
and local testii^ specialists. 

•nxe next st^ in the school iitproveroeat planning process is 
the disa^iregation of the data collected. Again, the majority 
of buildings in the project which had collscrtad stiKlant outccroe 
and/or ardiival data also dis^gragated the data. S|)ecifically, 
only seven >iuilding8 have not dcme so - five high schools and 
ti«> middle schools. MDst of the building teans foind it neces- 
sary to use their own imisers or other staff to do the disag- 
gregBtioQ. Itm task of dis«^gregatiofi seemed to be nev to those 
central office pec^le wiK> had assisted with data collectiOT. 
ISiere ma also a lack of updated uroful infenwtion oa social 
class (ie: nutlwr's ra: father's level of education) in imet 
c«*ral offices %rtiich oould be used for purposes of disag- 
gregeticm. Tfeer^ore, ^isroxijcately half of the teans coa- 
structed their am letter or questi<»inaire i*ich ms sent to 
parents of their stialsita asking for curr«jt data. 

Goal sefen^r^ pi^ "mlmrmt 

An analysis of ti» diasiggregated studart outcoM data and 
the learning climate survey leads to the ttevelc^rait of goals - 
both ^wrt and loog-rangi. Most of the buiidinc^ are curr«iUy 
at thia step in the planning proms. %>ecifically, 19 
hundlngs have eith«r detannined their goals or are in tl» 
parecBsa of doing so. Six hi^ schools and two middle schools 
are not yet at thia step. "n» building planniag teaos have 
involved staff in the prioritizing of needs and goal develop 



nwit. A conplete school iBprovcroent plan, based on the data 
collected axxl the detennined goals has been written 3 of the 
building toanis. ilie tesBos were also successful in involvii^ the 
staff in plan writii^, thus having iflroediate staff buy-in to the 
hapcQvmmst activities \irtiidi are to occur over the n«ct two to 
three years. Each, biil d i ng w able to begin iitplanentatioi of 
their plan this year. 

Personnel 

SapflTMtfiKtelSa placyed a very Iziportant nale in the school 
iapRwenaat p l anning process. Fcbc the porpoee of this raport, 
this role was charMterized as being either active or passive in 
nature. A "passive" role m indicated evideoce that tl» 
®q»rint«idffiit's involvaaent m liinitad to budget and/or policy 
suffJUEt. ^^MrintendKits' vtx> also provided t-Ma assistance as 
well as actively parti c ip at i ng with the taBni(8), were coosidexed 
to have an "active" role, mdlm the "active" si^serinteBicieot 
not haEve atteoded all of the teagga naetings, he let the teanis 
kaw through acticsis asd words that school is{sovcraent m a 
very Ijqportant part of his agenda. He also asked to be k«f* 
infonned of the teaai's {axjgress and «bs perceived by school 
staff to place a hi^ priority cm sctojl in^povmmst.. Rjurteen 
districts were involved in this project? tim najoarity of 
sv^nrintendHits laore closely resenbled a "passive si^er- 
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If th« suparint^dant tmxkd to be "active", ea«di building 
in tl» district ia this project was proceedii^ satisfaAorily 
tiirougji the planning process. Hcswever, in the districts yibsre 
the si^jerintendaat teixtod to be less "«:tive% the middle 
adjools gaiMrally pnsceeded forward »Mle the hi^ schools 
wMcised at a inich slc*^ pace, or, in three cases, just di^sanded 
the process fcr a period of time. 

Titm bgUiljyg grlmrlpffli assistant or eacscutive principal, 
%«s vital to the success of the sdiool iBproveroent planning 
process. It m evitet that ia those buildings i*ere the 
jsrocess «ci8 moving f omwrd satisfactorily, the adbiinistrator 
e xh i b i ted leadership skills and was able to stay on the school 
iaprovwwjt trade, in tl» bnlldjngB where the process has not 
prooeded an an evoi oourse, the building administrator has 
either not had suff ici«it leadership Stills and/or found it 
nacessazy to shift focus to other matters. 
TWKftffir tam BiBdbers in every hnUdlng have worfced many hours 
beyood thair ajntracted dagfs for no esctza oOBpensation. 
Interest, eathusiaam aad a stroog sense of ooonitiaKxt were very 
obfcdooB in almost an ta« madsers. m 21 of tl» buildings the 
teadiars n^poarted that this was the first time they have 
believed thiy co u l d work togette as a staff and sake 
s ign ifi c an t changes in the life of the school aad the learning 
of the students. 
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Sewen districts, or twelve buildings, were involved with 
effective teaching training. Tm of these districts were also 
part of the FIPSE sdKX5l inprovanent project. Of these seven 
districts, three were ^le to successfully provide training for 
teachers and aininistrators through the use of their own trained 
perseamel. As a direct result of this project, these three 
districts have aiqalenwited a Staff Develcpnwit Department which 
is primarily re^pcmsible for district effective tewdiing 
training. Teaos froa thm other four districts have a plan for 
iaplementatiOT of effective te«Mng training i*ich iiK^ludes a 
building team re^xsjsible for providii^ workshops and snail 
gcoi^ seoinars. iha lewel of success of this plan 
iniJleBamtation varied significantly frcni fauilding to building. 
The key to successful effective teaching training with adequate 
follow-up was, once again, the ocoinitiQant and involvwKit of the 
bailding principal and the si^Jport of the superintandeait. 

III. msBssjmstsBS 

•aiis project had five inteaded outoones at tim building 
level, and overall it appears that these outooEoes have been 
ncit. Use outocnes were: 

!• Observable changes in project participants' 
knowledge, understanding, and ahiUty to use 8|>ecif ic 
instructi<»al skills that f«:ilitate student learning. 



2. Observable chai^ps in the instxuctional supervision 
skills of building actninistxators. This includes the 
ability to daeerve, diagnose the tea^hii^ actiwjs, 
provide positive reinforcement for ^ipropriate use of 
instructicaial skills by the teacher, and provide 
guidance and corrective feecfiaack to the teacher. 

3. Development of a cadre of local MCEA district 
instructional skills trainers to ext«xl the outcones of 
#1 and #2 within the district and beyond the life of 
the project. 

4. Development of an in-43uiXding si^iport ba^, the 
School iR^provement Team, to plan for and Ispleraent an 
cm-going school iiqprovemoit in-service program. 

5. Observable char^ in the School Iiqprov c roeai t Teans' 
ability to assess tl» existing school learning climate 
and mk %dth the staff and students to develop and 
iiqplaaent learning isprovaoent objectives. 
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IV. GEMERALIZflTlCKS 

1) Middle scimols are further along in the proems than higji sa^ls. 

2) men the superint«ident mm actively involved, high sciKX>l and middle 
scbxsls wmSm significant progress. 

3) If the si^jerintentot «as passively involved, the tendency was for 
middle schools to move focwazd but higb sdusol to waUm slOMter 
progress. 

4) Middle schools could work independent of an active superintenctent, 
laut hig^ schools had nuch more difficulty. . 

5) P r i nc ipal buy-in ma cruical for progrwss to occur - baildix^ teans 
niac^ significast progress where the principal was ooomitted to school 
iBpEOVBBwat based m effective schools and/or effective teaching 
research. 

6) ftillrilng teaoE zoade little, if aiy, progress if the principal was not 
actively involved. 

7) If the high school ms involved in a traditional North Cftntral 
Associatioii evaluatioQ, scdiool ia prav em ea t halted during that: tixn - 
no attflqpt una xoada to integrate the two processes. 

8) Uwre ma hesitancy on tlM part of more hig^ S€to>l than middle 
school taons to ooUect student outoome data. It was ooraoon for high 
schools to have soix imP (and possibly DAiT) infonnation m all 
8tud«jts. ISjis is a reflection of district testing ^ - oyrara 
priorities and need for K-12 studasxt outocraa data. 

9) Most Luilding teans collected and disaggregated their own student 
otstocne and ardiival data; central office proiddad minimal assistance, 
if any. 
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10) Moet building teoEOS did ifflt have a district missicm stateroent frcni 
**ich they could build (or find support for)their building 
nissicm. 

11) process of setting goals based on data apfsoared to be new and 
difficult for znost building teems. 

12) CoBiainicatioa «as a cannon problem - few buildings/districts had a 
wall designed ccaraaunicatiwi mechaniant (tearo with staff, building to 
building, central office vfith the building/staff) . 

13) A questi^ arises as to the (fepth of knowledge of laai^ staff menbers 
(those not on teans) of sclKJol/taacher effects tm, research and steps 
in the planning pa^ocess. 

14) Seme oonfuaicm eadsts for buUdiag staff and central office pe— amel 
betMsen asSsoX effects research and teacher effects research. 

15) In buildings furtlwst along in the process, the district had a few 
clearly defiMd priorities, and school iupctsveniHit wss Qr» of thatn. 

la buildings least far alaig, the district had a general lack of focus 
(eitte* too wanjf priorities cs: school i iiU Lu v eu aut was nort a priority) . 

16) M Gutsids facilitatoi- ms tim catalyst for nany buildings to move 
forwBrd in the process. 

17) mstcicts need to i^date their social class/ljarents' level of 
education data oq student record fonos. 

18) Effective tiwnhing training oaecto to be structured so that regular 
cpportuaities are available for f aecfiaack regarding instructional 

19) Hi^ quality t r a ining with ooasistesicy in understanding of ocmce|3ts is 
nacessazy in effective teaching training. 
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(46) 

PEitCENTAG£: 
(89) 



15.22 
<7) 



12.36 



30.43 
<14) 



Sf.m 
C33) 



36,96 
(17) 



28.09 
(25) 



15.22 
(7) 



16.85 
(15) 



2.17 
(1) 



5.62 
(5) 



B: 
(28) 

MTD. 

%: 
(53) 



O.OO 

(0) 



O.OO 
(0) 



O.OO 25.00 46.43 28.57 
CO) (7) (13) (8) 



7.55 
(4) 



28.30 
(IS) 



39.62 
(21) 



24.53 
(13) 



8. Labeling the perts of lesson as 
you tee it... 



A: 11.63 32.56 16.28 13.95 25.58 A: O.OO 11.54 19.23 34.62 34 62 

(43) C5) (14) (7) (6) (11) (26) (0) (3) (5) (9) (9) 



B: 
(45) 

PERCHiTASE: 
(88) 



13.33 35.56 
(6) (16) 



28.89 
(13) 



12.50 34.09 22.73 
(11) (30) (20) 



17.78 
(8) 



15,91 
(14) 



4.44 
(2) 



14.77 
(13) 



B: O.OO 
(29) (0) 



WTO. 

%: 
(55) 



O.OO 
(0) 



0.00 17,24 48,28 
CO) (5) (H) 



5.45 
€3) 



18.18 41.82 
(10) (25) 



34.48 
(10) 



34.55 
(19) 





1 




3 


4 


5 




1 




3 


4 


9. Script taping a lesson... A: 


58.14 


18.60 


6.98 


9.30 


6.96 




3.85 


23.08 


19.23 


26.92 


(43) 


(25) 


(8) 


€3) 


(4) 


(3) 


(26) 


(1) 


(6) 


(5) 


(7) 


8: 


32.61 


39.13 


15.22 


10.87 


2.17 


B: 


O.OO 


13.79 


37.93 


31.03 


(46) 


(15) 


(18) 


C7) 


(S) 


(1) 


(29) 


(0) 


(4) 


(11) 


(9) 














WTO. 










PEIlC0<TAGE: 


44.94 


29.21 


11.24 


10.11 


4.49 




1.82 


18.18 


29.09 


29.09 


(89) 


(40) 


(26) 


(10) 


(9) 


(4) 


(55) 


(1) 


(10) 


(16) 


(16) 



(7) 



(5) 



21.82 
(12) 
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Effect Wfc Teaching Iiwentorv 
Percentages of fteapomm 



CgHCEPT 



<f people) 



PK-EVALUATIOH 
-Reaoonses- 



<t people) 



POST-EVAlilATIOW 
-Resoonses- 



10. Grauping data for reinforceaent 
conference... 



A: 
(43) 



51.16 
(22) 



25.58 
(11) 



9.30 



6.^ 
(3) 



6M 
(3) 



A: 
(25) 



B.ao 

(2) 



20.00 
(5) 



a). 00 
(S) 



28.00 
(7) 



24.00 
(6) 



B: 
(46> 

PERCBITAGE: 
(89) 



32.61 
(15) 



41.57 
(37) 



36.96 
(17) 



31.46 
(28) 



13.04 
(6) 



11.24 
(10) 



15.22 
(7) 



11.24 
(10) 



2.17 
(1) 



4.49 
(4) 



B: O.OO 
(29) (0) 



WTD. 
(54) 



3.70 
(2) 



3.45 
(1J 



11.11 
(6) 



13.79 51.72 31.03 
(4) (15) (9) 



16.66 
(9) 



40.74 
(22) 



27.77 
(15) 



n. Selecting s reinforcoMnt conference 
objective. . . 



A: 

(43) 



1 

44.19 
(19) 



27.91 
(12) 



15.95 
(6) 



(2) 



9.30 
(4) 



A: 

(26) 



3.85 

(1) 



a 3 

15.38 19.a 
<4) (5) 



34.62 26.92 
(9) (7) 



B: 
(44) 

PERCENTAGE: 
(87) 



31.82 
(14) 



37.93 
(33) 



43.18 
(19) 



35.63 
(31) 



13.64 
(6) 



13.79 
(12) 



9.09 
(4) 



6.90 
(6) 



2.27 
(1) 



5.^ 
(5) 



(29) 

yTD. 

(55) 



O.Q0 
(0) 



1.82 
(1) 



3.45 
(1) 



10.34 
(3) 



51.72 
(15) 



34.48 
(10) 



9.09 14.55 43.64 30.91 
(5) (8) (24) (17) 



12. flaming the reinforceaent conference. 



A: 
(43) 



51.16 
(22) 



18.60 13.95 
(8) (6) 



6.96 
(6) 



9.30 
(4) 



A: 

(%) 



7.60 
(2) 



19.23 
(5) 



26. S© 
(7) 



15.38 
(4) 



30.77 
(8) 



B: 
(46) 

WEICHmrEO 
PERCENTAL: 
(89> 



30.96 30.43 
(17) (14) 



19.57 
(9) 



43.82 24.72 16.K 
(39) (22) (15) 



10.87 
C5> 



8.99 
(8) 



2.17 
(1) 



5.62 

(5) 



B: O.OO 
(29) (0) 



UTD. 

%: 
(55) 



3.64 
(2) 



3.45 aj.69 41.38 34.48 
(1) (6) (12) CIO) 



10.91 
(6) 



23.64 
(13) 



29.09 
C17) 



32.73 
(18) 
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Effective T eaching Invaitorv 



Percentajies of Responses 



CONCB>T 



GI»UP 
{» people) 



PRE-EVAtUATXON 
-tesponwss- 



(# of peoplel 



POST-EVALUATION 
-fiespopses- 



13. Conducting a reinf orceaent conferenca. . , 



A: 
(43) 



^.84 
(21) 



23.26 
CIO) 



13.95 
(6> 



2.33 
C1> 



11.63 
(5) 



A: 
(26) 



7,69 
(2) 



23.08 
(6) 



26.92- 
(7) 



11.54 
(3) 



30.77 
(8) 



B: 34.78 36.% 17.39 8.70 2.17 B: 0.00 3.45 27.59 41 38 27 59 

(46) (16) (17) (8) (4) C1> (29) (0) (1) (8) (12) (8) 

IfflSHTCO yxD, 

PERCENTAGE: 41.57 30.34 15.73 5.62 6.74 X: 3.64 12.73 27.27 27.27 29 09 

(89) (37) (27) (14) C5) (6) (55) (2) (7) (15) (15) (16) 



effective Teaching Inventory 
Percentages of Resfwtses 



COWCEPT 



<# people) 



Pfffi-EVAUIATION 
-Reaoonses- 



(» of oeooie) 



K»ST-€VAUI*TION 
-Responses- 



13, Conducting a relnfori^Knt conference. 



A: 
(43} 



«a.84 23.26 
(21) (10) 



13.95 
(6) 



2.33 
(1) 



11.63 
(5) 



A: 
(26) 



7.69 
(2) 



23.08 
(6) 



26.92 
(7) 



11.54 
(3) 



30.77 
(8) 



B; 34.78 36.96 
C«6> (16) (17) 



t^ISHTEII 

mi 



41.57 
(37) 



KJ.34 
(27) 



17.39 
(8) 



15.73 
(14) 



8.70 
(4) 



5.62 
(5) 



2.17 
(1) 



6.74 
(6) 



B: 
(29) 

U1D. 

X: 
(55) 



0.00 
(0) 



3.64 
(2) 



3.45 
(1) 



12.n 
(7) 



27.59 41.38 27.59 
(8) (12) (8) 



27.27 
(15) 



27.27 
(15) 



29.09 
(16) 



III 
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1986-87 



DATE: 

EFFECTIVE TEACHING INVENTORY 

Use 4 digits of your home phone number ; 

(for purpose of matching pre & post) 



RATING SCAL E 

1. Present'v Unaware (I feel ready for Introduction ) 

/rllTll^ f^r* Ci've been Introduced but feel that I need more.) 

ft fn " eal Hf^'^i ^^^^ * understand the concept, but I need to apply 

-ly^e VI reel comfortable to help others learn this information.) 
PLEASE RATE YOURSELF IN THE FQUOWtNG AREAS; 

1. Selectlrg an objective at the correct level of difficulty and complexity. 

234 5 

2. listing Blooni's taxonomy of the cognitive domain 

' 2 3 \ 5 

3. Teachin, an objective by selactin, correct teacher and student behaviors for instruction 

Using a ta^k analysis process. 

234 5 

5. Monltorirg the learner's progress and adjusting the teaching throughout a learning task. 



2 3 4 

6. LIstInn ihe principles of learning 

1 2 ' 3 i, 

7. DiagnoF. inn the components of the teaching act 

2 3*4 

8. Lahelina the parts of lesson as you see it 

' 234 

9. Script taplnti a lesson. 

> 231, 

10. Grouping data ^or a reinforcement conference 

^ 2 3 4 

11. Selecting a reinforcement conference objective 

1 2 3*4 

12. Planning the reinforcement conference. 

' 2 3 i, 

13. Conducting a reinforcement conference. 

o ' ^ 3,4 

; ERIC lie 



5 
S 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
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Sunnary of Telephone Interviews 
with Selecte<i Teachers and 
Principals Participating in the 
1985-86 Project for Secondary 
School and Teacher Iioproveinsnt 



As one portion of the evaluation of the Middle Cities Association Project, 
titled "A Project for Secondary Sdiool ai»i Teac:ier laprovement", telephaae 
interviews were a»Kiucted with 21 selected partiaipanta. These phone 
interviews followed a structured qu^tionnaire fomat (attadied). 

The questicsis asked for t!» following typ» of infonsation: 

1 , The quality of the woricahc^ in terns of f craat, content, and 
presenters. 

2, The iapact training has had on building level and/or classroom 
level activities. 

3. The status of future plahs. 

4. Recoooandations re^rdlng project direction. 

An attaint was isa<te to assure that one teadier arKi c^e principal frcm each 
district participating in what has been titled the Fipse A & B groups was 
interviewed. This generally held trt;» with two ezceptics» - two teachers and 
one principal were interviewed in Ann Arbor and only a principal was 
interviewed in FIyiDOuth<<:antcsi. Ho sup^intffi:»ients, centra office or college 
personnel were interviewed. Hinety-ei^t tochers and principals were listed 
as participating in Groups A & B. The 21 interviews coopleted tXim repres^t 
appraxioately 21$ of the total group. No special criteria were used to select 
the 21 resp(»d^ta. Atteo^ts were made to have a balance between middle school 
and high s^ool respond«its. Care was tak^ that all resp<»dents were not of 
cme gender. 
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What follcwa is a sunxnary of the results of these interviews fonaatted around 
r the four inforaation areas discussed above. 

Quality of Workshcps 

A BBjority of the participants reported hl^ satisfaction with the quality of 
tlse training. What most counted to participants '«s the practicality and 
usefulness of v#hat was presented. Several respaidents coamented that their 
usual staff devalnpioent experi^ices consisted of shot" sessions on a 

variety of topics. Practice, (K^aching, and follow-up \tt*re non-existent. 
Further, there was little relationship to what was learaed and actual 
dasssroom practice. In contrast, this training was exemplary because of its 
focused, in-depth nature and enphasis on practice, modeling? and follow-up. 
Several resp<»Klonts felt that taking the project off site ^ve iu. more 
status*. While praise for tl» project was by far titm typical response, there 
wa« SODS respondents who loentloned aspects of the program they felt were 
weak: 

1 , Some felt the content of the workshops could have been condensed. The 
feeling was the sesslc^ w»*e too "drawn out." 

2. Soos felt that the instruction was uneven; sons presenters were better 
than others* 

3» Related to number 2, some named a sj^iflc presenter they felt was 
w^, an equal number made a point of praising that same pres^ter. 

4. Many felt the eaai^les used with Uie contact were oriented exclusively 
to the eleasntary level teacher /administrator; some strongly made 
this point. 

One of the questions asked how nuc& previous experience the respfflident had with 
the (xsntKit of the workshop. M<»t pers(^ h^ what could be described as 
limited experience wi^ effective teaching principles and few had experienced 
^ the content in any d^th. Representatives fron one district reported that they 



Jif a coBseat has been made by three or iDore persma it is considered 
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had been heavily involved and felt they were at a more advanced level than the 
workah<^ provided. In a few cases, the respondents reported t»- prior knw- 
"ledge oif the worksh<^ caiteit. A generalized 'atateoent would deiscrifte the 
participants interviewed as having an awareness of the training content but not 
having the focused, in-depth eoiersion into the principles of effective 
inatrucllon that ttm training intended to provide. 

Ii^ct on CXassrooB/Building Practices 

One of ths strofigths of the program from the view of those interviewed was that 
the laethodologies learned did indeed sake a difference in the way teachers 
taugit and the way students l^n^. Perhaps the most descriptive to 
portray this is to provide sobb direct quotes from teachers. 

I h?ve been using the techniques ... I hav se«i tl» results ... It has 
shown OS how to get (stuctents) involved ... (I) worked at involvement of 
all students. 

Everytime I cs'ganize a lesson, I make a conscious effort to use the 
esssntial elsasnts. 

I demand more (of the student) ... I see better results. 

Studaits ... (are) finishing their assignments ... X had had trouble 
motivating my stud^ts. 

The above quotes are typical of what most t^diers had to say about the effects 
of the- training on their classroc^ practices. 

In those districts where practice and coaching were provided between sessions 
the program was seen as stronger and having more s^ool-wide impact. In a few 
oases, the respondents mKiticmed that central office personnel had bem a part 
of the coaching aind practice or that superintendents had called the teams 
together to discu» the project. In most cases, i^urticifmnt^ did get together 
betwe^ sessions at least at the buildiig team level. Practice nest often 
occurred by having team members visit rooms and practice scrlptaping and 



conferencing ai^ al30 by- having coaches available tc team mesbers. 

Sgdb tfl^chftrs awi "'priiicipala repc^^ted that th;^ shared what ' th^ had learned 
idth their hiilding-level coll^gu^s by using staff aeeting tiae to talk aboit 
the trainii% sessions and what was being learned. Only one respondent reported 
that no practice betweesi sessions occured. Sooe of the coadiing and practicing 
at some sites was already planned well before the Mi^ldle Cities Project. 
However, for most sites this project was ttm catalyst that provided momsntum 
for persons to take what was learned in the sessions to the school setting and 
beyond. 

Status of Future Plans 

One of the aBasuz*es of Img term intact is whether or not the project is likely 
to be turn-keyed into distric^.-level staff development programs. Most 
respondents indicated that their districts did plan to waic to involve more 
teachers and principals In effective teaciiag methodologies aixi to continue to 
train those who have already participated. While the types of plans for follow- 
up differed frao one s(±iool district to another, what follows are the more 
predoninant examples. 

1- Providing sdiool district-sponsored effective instructiai wcrkshops that 
reacSx staff begronKJ those involved in the Middle Cities Project. 

2. Piggybacking <aito intermediata school district efforts by sending teams of 
teasers to these effective ixistruction sessions. 

3. Participating in tl» Trainii:« of Trainers project sponsored by Middle 
Cities. Several resp<mdents were invited to t^e more in-depth training so 
that they could be a resource in their homa districts. 

C<aitinuii«, as teams, to be part of the Middle Cities Project in the 
coming year. 
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( ^* Not all respondents could tell of fuiure planning. Respoidents who expressed 
'doneem^ "tliat there was n6 c«itral -level support for the pro,^ct were- the- ones ^ 
SDst likely to not know what the futui^ directlcxi was. However, where support 
for tl» project was visible at all levels (classrooai, building, central), 
resp(^ents usually could discuss future plans. 

Project Direoticai 

At the request of the project staff, respaadents were asked prefereices for the 
content of the seccHid year sessions. Tl» project can ccHitinue to refine and re- 
eoforoe the skills dealing, with effective instructi<m or can move on to the 
area of si^iool climte. While there was »^ support for continuing with 
effective Instructioi, a majority of respond«its felt that dealing with school 
cUoate would be a better choice and most of those persons were, in fact, 
^ 63tpecting that direction. 

The move of the Middle Cities Associatiai to expand its effective instruction 
staff develcpment activities to the middle arxi high schools was viewed by 
nesrly all those participants interviewed as a welcome and much needed 
profMsicnal growth experiaice for thsaseives axKi for their colleagues. Most 
resp«adents indicated that MicWle Cities either was the impetus for expanding 
training efforts In effective instruction at the district level or helped add 
to or re-enforce already existing efforts. Ibare was concern evidenced 
regarding thB laagth of the training, 10 days, the "uneveness" of sane of the 
presenters and the use of "elementary level" methods. These are areas that the 
project should address as the next phase of tim program begins. 

Pr^»red By: Grace Iverson 
August, 1^86 
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Milo mte 
Robin Wax 
June Griffin Hagen 
Tim Tobln 
Ben Gibson . 
DelWain Molter 
Holly Gundarson 
Jaoes N. Rutter 
Olivia JazDBS 
Osborne D. Burks 
Thomas J. Tatten 
E. Oarryl Lee 
Mldiael Mdntyre 
ThOBas N. Barris 
Br^ida Palnateer 
Daniel J. Hogan 
Robert P^rce 
Mercedles Wauddy 
Donald Davis 
Km Wilson 
Bcsmis Martinson 



Principal 
TaacSier 

Asst. Principal 

Teacher . . 

Principal 

Teacher 

Principal 

Teach«* 

Principal 

Principal 

Asst. Principal 

Teacher . 

Principal 

Teacher 

Principal 

Teach^ 

Principal 

Teadier 

Principal 

Teadaer 



Pioneer Hi^ Sdic»l 
Pi<xieer High School 
Tappan Intersediate 
Coitral Hi^ School 
Central High School 
Dolan Middle School 
Dolan Middle School 
Bent<»i Harbor High 
Bentai Harbor High 
Ridcer niddXe S<4iool 
Canton Hig^ Sdiool 
C^tral High Sdiool 
Caatral Hi^ School 
Webber Mi(Mle School 
Webb^ Middle Saiool 
Southfield Hi^ Sciiool 
S(^t^ifield High School 
West Middle Sdiool 
West Middle Sdiool 
Southwestern Hi^ 
S(^th(festem High 



Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Bay City 

B^ City 

Se«tcher 

Beadier 

Benton Harbor 

Benton Harbor 

Bu@ia Vista 

Plymouth-Canton 

Pontiac 

Pontiac 

SaglnaM 

Saginaw 

Southfield 

ScRithfield 

Y^ilanti 

Ypsilanti 

Flint 

Flint 
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( ■ SEXXJNDART GROUPS 

MmLE • CITIES' SZ^CATIQN ASSCXTLATIQN 

• ■ • . • . • ■. - ... ■.. • ^ . . ■. . , . 

STRUCTORED PiHTIOTANTS mom m"KHVXEW 

fecam Jat&tvlsmd , School Asatgrsaent 

Type of Iatervl»f . Dlatric'w Asaigranent 

How Buch experittsce did you have with the cojtent of the workshops prior to your 
.ptrticipatlc»i?. . 

Lot3 SoB» Little None Otbsr 

. CoQPisata: 



Q 

. How did you get involved op hear abaxt the FIPSE projeot? 

Volunteered Assigned Aatoed to Participate Otter 

Conoents: 



Did the ject live up to joor oicpectations? 
Tea No 



Page 

■ 4; How 'liaa.ycRir <Uala?iet supported your parties 



.5* Wbr« able to. jaraetlee .wfaafc yqu^had learned between 3«saiona7 
Yea, !Id ^ 



5a. Was the practice helpful to yew? lea Ifo 

How? 



If not, why not? 



6. Are there ai^ plana to follo»-t^ with that practice on a fonaal or infonaal base? 

Yea No 

CooiQenta: 



9. Row has ;Aiat you*ve learned ijspactsd on student achievement? 



10. Do Yoa hsre asxy reecBBnsdatlcsis for neset gear's project? 



\Amt wuld recconsnd for project dizreotlon? 



1 1 , Are there any other ccDaoents you want to nake re: FIPSE? 
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MIDDLE CITIES EIXICATION ASSOCIATION 
PROJECT FOR SECONDARY SOiOOL IMPROVEMENT 
TELEPHOiE INTERVIEW SUff^ARY 
YEAR 2, 1986-1987 



This report discusses the outcaaes of the second year of a Middle Cities 
Association (MCA) sponsored program titled "A Project For Secoralary School 
Improvemait". This project, supported by the Fund for the InqproveiBent of Post 
Secondary Education (FIPSE), has had and continues to have a focus on training 
secondary school level administrators and teacl^s in the research about and 
ifl^Jlooentation of teacl^r effectiveiess and school effectiv«iess models. 
Middle Cities had successfully provided a similar program for elemsitary level 
staff and sou^t funding from FIPSE for a secondary school level program. Year 
one of the project ©iphasized instructional effectivaiess, specifically the 
model called Instructional Theory Into Practice or ITIP. 

At the «id of year one of the program, the witer conducted telephone 
interviews of a subset of particij^nts in tl^ project. The written stannary of 
those interviews, along with other evaluation information, was used by project 
staff to plan for year tvo of the project, conducted in the 1986-87 school 
year. The reader is remireied that the project was opesi to MCA member districts 
who formed training teams. Tl^se teams were generally made up of classroom 
teachers from one or more schools, one or more administrators froa each school, 
and, in some cases, ceitral office staff. The focus of all training has been 
on the school as the unit of ihange, thus the ea^sis on sending school 
teaos. 

Some training options were provided to year two teams. Teams could continue 
with the ITIP model of teacher effectivaiess training and pursue that model in 
more depth than previous yearns training allowed, or they cor Id move into 
school effectiveness training and iii?)le!Kntation. It was this latter option 
that most school districts chose to pursue. 

This report deals with participants* perceptions of the training offered in 
school effectiveness. It is acknowledged that iMle this information is 
important to document in terms of accountability to the furKJing agency, there 
were additional evaluation activities that occurred throu^ut the program year 
which assisted the project staff in adjusting their plans where appropriate. 

At the end of the school year, 1986-87 , 25 participants in the project were 
interviewed by telephone. Ttese phone interviews followed a structured 
questionnaire format (attached). The questions were designed to ^ther 
information or he follwing aspects of the second year of the program. 

1. Successes/disaKXJintments in implementing the first steps of a school 
ii!5>roven«nt process 

2. lapact training has had or is expected to ba^e on student l^rning 
Status of future plans 

^, Help provided from tha project staff 

5. Recaanendations regarding project direction 

The telephone intervia© fo«ased on staff meafijers in fourteen of the 27 
I^ticipating districts. Thtas 14 districts were grouped together for training 
purposes into what has been called FIPSE A & B groups. An attempt was made to 
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talk with one principal and one teacher from each of the 14 A & B districts j 
ttet was possible in ten districts. In four districts, only an interview with 
an administrator was able to be scheduled. No special criteria were used t,o 
select the 25 respond«its. Attempts *^e made to have a balance between middle 
school and high school interviews. What follows is a sunmary of the results of 
these interviews fornatted around the five information areas discussed above. 

SUCCESSES/DISAPPOINTMENTS FOR KJILDING TEAMS IN IMPLOCNTING THE FIRST STEPS 
OF A SCfTO. IMPROVEMENT PROCESS 

Participants reported that their building level teams had indeed implemented a 
variety of first steps in the school inprovement process. The most frequent 
activity reported was the developiaent of a mission statement. Ottwr areas of 
activity frequently moitioned were; team level work sessions, total building 
staff meetings designed to share the school in^srovefnent process, id«itifying 
and/or iaplemaiting a needs assessment process. Less frequently maitioneci 
activities were developing student outcaaes statements and developing 
systaaatic cooaainication procedures be;ween the teams arKl the total l^ilding 
staff. In nearly every case, tte person interviewed was able to tell of 
specific school ia^rov«aent initiatives that were begtm as a result of the 
training sessions sponsored by tl» project. Those activities mentioned are, in 
the judgment of the evaluator, appropriate "first steps" in the process of 
ia$>lementing a school ii^rovement niodel. 

The most positive outcome reported for the second year of the project was the 
v©y that teams worked togeth«- for a cannon purpose. Because team members were 
from different departmaits in a se<»iKlary school , staff members interacted with 
colleagues that tbsy previously had only known slightly. One respondent 
typified this feeling with the comment that the project had «icouraged across 
department comaanication. liftien asked what ma the biggest disappointment 
respondents had a variety of answers i attitiKles of other staff at the 
building, lack of administrative support, lack of time to implement the aKxlvl, 
were the most frequently motioned concerns in this area. 

IMPACT TRAINING HAS HAj> OR IS EXPECTED TO HAVE m STUDENT LEARNING 

Nearly all respondents felt that the inqjlemeitation of the school improvenent 
model wuld, in the long term, positively in^>act school success. A few 
resporeJents felt that results were already being observed in terns of udent 
achievei^nt. The potential for positively affecting student achievement 
through the school iB5>rovement process was acknowledged; yet most felt that 
this goal vould be r^ched over a longer period of time than two years 
participation provided. 



STATUS OF FUTURE PLANS 



Twenty-tvo of the 25 respoKients answered this question positively, indicating 
that they and their tean menders wK-e looking forward to continuing on with the 
project. Nearly all of ti»se 22 respondents were able to describe two or 
three next steps for the team to acccaqjlish as they ingJlCTJent a school 
improvement process. Tte most frequently mentioned next activities were either 
administering a needs assessment questionnaire or analyzing the results of a 
needs assessment already administered. Other frequeitly mentioned activities 
were developing a school inprovemeit plan, disaggregating student achievauent 
data, involving mre staff at the building level, getting a mission statement 
approved and replacing team members lost to layoffs, transfffl'S or 
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resignations. Three respondents gave negative responses to this query 
indicating they knew of no plans or expected no moveraent. Therefore, 88$ of 
the respondents could clearly give the interviewer sorae definitive plans 
that indicated a consnitment to continued work with the in^lementation of the 
model. 

HELP PROVIDED FROM THE PROJECT 

One of the concerns that the program coordinator had ^s whether or not 
respondents perceived that the project was available for support. In order to 
sake such support available tbsir were saae parts of the training sessions 
purposely set aside on the afternoon of the second day for teams to work with 
project staff. In addition, project staff made theoselves available to visit 
districts on their campuses to discuss program issues and lend support. 
RespoiKients were asked tvo questions! did the team memb^s take advantage of 
the time set aside on the training days and did the team have s<»ieone fran the 
project staff visit. The resporKlents indicated that they took more advantage 
of the extra time offered during the workshops than they did of the offer to 
visit the sites. Over half, 68*, or 17 respondents, said they stayed to meet 
with project personnel at least once, \Mt only 7, 28%, irelicated that staff had 
be^ invited to the district. For those wt» either stayed at the training 
sessions to mee*- staff or had staff visit on-site, the results \mre positive 
with respondents indicating that taking advantage of this help meant that they 
vere better able to work through the process, 

maMrnmnms regarding project direction 

There w^^e a variety of recommaxlations. The 'mr roost frequently mentioned 
recommemlations were; 1) have project staff visit building on-site i^ether or 
not they are invited, 2) keep Larry Lezotte involved in the project, 3) keep 
using resource people who have in?)leaiented tbe model elsewhere and 4) keep 
building in to the program interaction between districts. Whai asked whether 
or mt they had any further comnents regarding the project, sevaiteen of the 25 
respondents indicated that they wre pleased with their participation in the 
project aiKj they felt that what they were doing was important. Some typical 
comoents were: 

- those people are great 

- Dr. Lezotte and staff have done a fantastic job 

- the project has real wrth in terms of dealing with students who arQi»t 
making it 

- sessions have gone well 

- very good project 

Of the 8 otl^ responses, only one ne^tive indicating concern as to 
v^W«r or not there was administrative support in the district for the 
project, the remaining sevai respondents either gave additional reconmeidations 
for future project activities which were included above or had nothing further 
to say, 

summ 

During the second year of The Project for SecorKlary School and Teacher 
Improvement, moat school teams chose to work in the area of effective 
schools. Nearly all of those participants who responded to a teleptone 
interview, felt that this second year the project was a positive and helpful 
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one for them. Based on thsse interviews, the evaluator concludes that the 
project is on target arKl is having positive results in reaching training 
goals. This conclusion is based on the responses of interviewees who, in 
nearly every case, indicated a conunitmait to continuing with ttwse tasks 
necessary to in^leajent school inprovement tKxlels based on the effective sctools 
research. 

Prepared By; Grace Iverson 
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LIST OF PERSONS INTERVIDffiD 



James BahXing (p) 
Carmilia Hawkins 
Milo White (p) 
Jeannie Lombarcl 
Chester Hughes (p) 
Leola Harris 
Ken Wilson (p) 
B<* Ebroeyer 
Don Ellis (p) 
Craig Cunningham 
Ben Bonin (p) 
Caron Farmer 
Carl Western (p) 
Francis Wright 
Sherwood Quick (p) 
Tom Tatten 
Julie Lav^ 
Wilson Smith (p) 
Sharon Floyd 
Dan Hogan 
Art Carinci 
Dick Ayling (p) 
Ray Mellberg (p) 
Debbie Clartce (ap) 
Lynn Allison 



District 

Albion 

Albion 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Beecher 

Beecher 

Flint 

Flint 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Muskegon 

I*^skegon 

Huskegon Heists 
Muskegon Heists 
Niles 

Plymou th-Canton 

Plymouth-Canton 

SaginsM 

Saginaw 

Southfield 

Southfield 

Traverse City 

Willow Run 

Ypsilanti 

Ypsilanti 



School 

Washington Gardner Junior Hi^ 
Washington Gardner Junior High 
Pioneer High School 
Pioneer High School 
Beecher High Sdiool 
Beecher Higi School 
Southwestern Hig^ School 
Southwestern Hi^ School 
Parkside Middle School 
PaHcside Middle School 
Burdcer Junior High School 
Bunker Junior High School 
Muskegon Heights High School 
Muskegon Heights Hi^ School 
Lardner Middle School 
Canton Hi^ Sdiool 
Canton High School 
Saginaw Hi^ Sdiool 
Saginaw High School 
Southfield Hi^ Sdiool 
Southfield High Sdiool 
Traverse City Hig^ Sdiool 
Edmondson Middle School 
Ypsilanti High School 
Ypsilanti Hi&i School 



p = Principal ap = Assistant Principal 
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Ippt made for May, 87 



I 
I 



secondary groups 
mca fipse 2 
strik:tured interview 



&rson Interviewed District Assignni«it 

D«te of Interview School Assigna»r.t 

Role 



1. Did you participate in FIPSE last year? 

Yea No 

CoBdSfits: 



S. How did ym get involved in the FIPSE Project? 

Volunteered Assigned Asked to Participate 

Participated last year Other 

Cooraents: 



3, Did the project live up to your expectations? 
Yes Mo 

Why/why not? ^ 



o ■ 
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i 

Page -2- 

^, How has your district supported your participation in this project? || 



1 



I 



J 



5. What activities do you and your teafisnates v#ork on or inrolefflent bet^^en sessions? 

I 



1 



I 



How? 



Do you see these activities as helpful? | 

I 



If not, ^*iy not? 



I 



There were some sessions scheduled on the afternoon of the 2nd day for individual teams a| 
individuals to meet with the ctxisultants. Was your team able to take advantage of this 
aervii;e? 

Yes No I 

Como^nts: S 
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% Project staff were also available to visit districts on their canpuses to discuss program 
issues. Was your te^ able to have so&eone visit? 

Cooa^ts: 



^Ifiiat plans does your team have fc« the coraing year? 
CQonents: 



0^Frain your view, has any of your work and/or the mrk of your team impacted on student 
learning? 



9a, Do you anticipate that it will in the future? 



'ilV^at has been the most positive aspect of the project to date? 
For you? 
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10a. For your school? 



Page -4. 



n. What \ms been the biggest disappointment? 
For you? 



11a. For yair school? 



12. Do you have any recoBBBKidations for the project for next year? 



13. Do you have any other coosaaits regarding the project? 



APPENDIX F 
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"Lewi of t>r>derstandinQ'« 



Percentages of Respnts« 



CONCEPT 



eg people) 



PKHEVAUMTION 
-Besoonses- 



C» people) 



POST-EVALUATION 
-Be$ponses- 



1 . The research on school effectiveness. 



A: 

(55) 



20.00 
(11) 



12.73 



32.73 
CIS) 



27.27 
CIS) 



7.27 
(4) 



A: 
C41) 



0.0 

CO) 



0.0 
CO) 



17.07 
C7) 



41.46 
C17> 



41.46 
CI 7) 



B: 14.81 29.63 31.48 20.37 3.?0 8: 4.55 0.0 D.O 40.91 54.55 

C54) C8) <16) C17) C11) C2) C22) CI) CO) CO) C9) C12) 

PERCENTAGE: 17.43 21.11 32.11 23.85 5.50 %: 1.59 0.0 11.11 41.27 46.03 

C109) C19) C23) (35) (26) (6) C63) CI) (0) C7) C26) (29) 



1 



The characteristics (correlates) of 
an effective school... 



(55) 



16.36 
C9} 



12.73 
C7) 



34.55 
(19) 



21.82 
C12> 



14.55 
(8) 



A: 
C41) 



2.44 
(1) 



0.0 
CO) 



4.88 
C2> 



34.15 
(14) 



58.54 
(24) 



B: 
(54) 



11.11 
(6) 



40.74 
(22) 



20.37 
(11) 



20.37 
(11) 



7.41 
C4) 



e: 

CS) 



0.0 
(0) 



0.0 
(0) 



4.55 
(1) 



22.73 
(5) 



72.73 
(16) 



UEIGHTED 
PERCEHTJ^E: 
(109) 



13.76 
(15) 



26.61 
(29) 



27.52 
(30) 



21.10 
(23) 



11.01 
(12) 



WTB. 

%: 
(63) 



1.59 
(1) 



0.0 
(0) 



4.76 
(3) 



30.16 
(19) 



63.49 
(40) 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 




3. Purpose/use of the school i^>roveaent 


A: 


14.55 


25.45 


20.00 


29.09 


10.91 


A: 


0.0 


2.44 


7.32 


19.51 


teea... 


(55) 


(8) 


(14) 


(11) 


(16) 


(6) 


(41) 


(0) 


(1) 


(3) 


(8) 




B: 


14.81 


37.04 


20.37 


22.22 


5.56 


B: 


0.0 


0.0 


4.55 


22.73 




(54) 


(8) 


(20) 


(11) 


(12) 


(3) 


(22) 


CO) 


CO) 


CI) 


(5) 




WE16HTED 












HTO. 












PERCENTAGE: 


14.68 


31.19 


a). 18 


25.69 


8.^ 


%: 


0.0 


1.59 


6.35 


20.63 




(109) 


(16) 


(34) 


(22) 


(28) 


C9) 


(63) 


CO) 


(1) 


C4) 


(13) 



70.73 
(29) 



72.73 
(16) 



71.43 
(45) 



1P>8 



' 'Level of Uhderstand^nfl '* 
Fercentaget of Responses 



(» people) 



1»0UP 



POST-EVALUATION 



Use of a sctml-wide needs ^messemt 
to detemifie arees for l^promeot... 



A: 







■Resoonses- 




CH Dcoole) 






3R«si>onses- 




1 




1 & 


5 




1 




1 * 


5 


18.52 
CIO) 


20.37 
CII) 


27. ?B 18.52 
(15) (10) 


14.81 
t8) 


A: 
(39) 


2.S6 
(1) 


0.0 
(0) 


7.69 10.26 
(3) (4) 


79.49 
(31) 



B: 24.55 15.09 26.42 16.98 16.98 B: 4.k' Q.O 0.0 33.33 61.90 

(53) (13) (8) (14) (9) (9) (21) (1) (0) (0) (7) (13) 

«KIGHTEO yTD 

PERCBiTASE: 21.50 17.76 27.10 17.76 15.89 %": 3.3 0.0 5.00 18 33 73 33 

(107) (23) (19) (29) (19) (17) (60) (2) (0) (3) (11) (44) 







1 




5 


4 


5 




1 


t 


3 


4 


{)evelopiKnt of a written school Bissicn 


A: 


25.45 


21.82 


21.82 


18.18 


12.73 


A: 


0.0 


2.44 


2.44 


12.20 


stateaent... 


(5S) 


(13) 


(12) 


(12) 


(18) 


(7> 


(41) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(5) 




B: 


24.07 


24.07 


12.96 


29.63 


9.26 


B: 


4.55 


0.0 


4.55 


4.55 




(54) 


(13) 


(13) 


(7) 


(16) 


(5) 


(22) 


(1) 


(0) 


(1) 


(1) 




WEIGHTED 












«T», 












PERCQITAGE: 


24.77 


22.94 


17.43 


23.^ 


ii.cn 


X: 


1.59 


1.59 


3.17 


9.52 




(106) 


(27) 


(25) 


(19) 


(26) 


(12) 


163) 


(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


(6) 



(34) 



86.36 
(19) 



84.13 
(53) 



6. The disaggregated analysis of the dis- 
tribution of achieveanet as a basis for 
deteraining sdwol effectivOMSs... 





1 


2 


3 




5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


A: 


47.14 


16.98 


26.42 


9.45 


0.0 


A: 


0.0 


5.00 


22.50 


25.U0 


(53) 


(25) 


(9) 


(14) 


(5) 


(0) 


(40) 


CO) 


(2) 


(9) 


(10) 


B: 


50.00 


12.96 


16.67 


14.81 


5.56 


8: 


9.09 


0.0 


0.0 




(54) 


(27) 


(7) 


(9) 


(8) 


(3) 


(22) 


(2) 


(0) 


(D) 


(8) 


UEIGHTED 












yiD. 










PERCEHTA5E: 


48.60 


14.95 


21.50 


12.15 


2.80 


X: 


3.23 


3.23 


14.52 


29 


(107) 


(52) 


(16) 


(23) 


(13) 


(3) 


(62) 


(2) 


(2) 


(7) 


(18) 



47.50 
(19) 



54.55 
(12) 



50.00 
(31) 
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"Level of tlncteratwri^.nq i" 
^centages of Responses 



GROUP 
ie people) 



niE-EVALUATION 
-ResooQses- 



GftOUP 
it people) 



POST-EVALUATia* 
-Responses- 



7. poian of « plwi for a school-based 
l^irovewnt process... 



A: 
(55) 



^.45 
(14) 



29.09 
(16) 



16.36 
(9) 



25.45 
(14) 



3.64 
C2) 



A: 

(41) 



1 

O.Q 
<Q)) 



(2) 



?.32 29.27 58.54 
(3) (12) (24) 



B: 
(54) 

UEIC»frED 
PERCQ<T«£: 
(109) 



37.04 18.52 
im (10) 



31.19 
(34) 



^(26) 



27.78 12.96 
(IS) (7) 



^.02 
(24) 



19.27 
(21) 



3.70 
(2) 



3.67 
(4) 



B: 

(22) 

WTD. 

%: 
(63) 



9.09 
(2) 



3.17 
(2) 



0.0 
(0) 



3.17 
(2) 



9.09 
(2) 



7.94 
(5) 



31.82 
(7) 



M.16 
(19) 



50.00 
(11) 



55.55 
(35) 



lepleaentifH? a school -tMsed 
laproveaent process... 





1 


2 


3 


i 


1 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A: 


KI.91 


23.64 


23.64 


16.36 


5.45 


A: 


0.0 


2.50 


7.50 


47.50 


42.50 


(55) 


<17) 


(13) 


(13) 


C9> 


(3) 


(40) 


CO) 


(1) 


(3) 


(19) 


(17) 


B: 


35.£S 


26.42 


16. 9S 


16.98 


3.77 


B: 


4.55 


9.09 


9.09 


36.36 


40.91 


(53) 


(19) 


(14> 


<9) 


(9) 


(2) 




CD 


(?) 


(2) 


(8) 


(9) 


UEIGHTED 












UT&. 












PERCENTAGE: 


33.33 


25.CJ0 


20.37 


16.67 


4.» 


%: 


1.61 


4.84 


8.06 


43,55 


41.94 


(108) 


(36) 


C27) 


(22) 


(18) 


(5) 


(62) 


(1) 


(3) 


(5) 


(27) 


(26) 



ftechCMlft of sustain - nq » arNx>l-b«$ed 
iH>rovtti«nt pracesn. . , 





1 


2 


1 




5 




1 


2 


3 


A: 


29.09 


38.18 


9.09 


20.00 


3.64 


A: 


0.0 


0.0 


9.76 


<55) 


(16) 


(21) 


(5) 


(11) 


(2) 


(41) 


(0) 


(0) 


C4) 


B: 


46.30 


22.22 


16.67 


n.n 


3.70 


B: 


9.09 


4.55 


4.55 


(54) 


(25) 


C12) 


(9) 


(6) 


(2) 


(22) 


(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


UEIGHTED 












WTO. 








PERCENTAGE: 


37.61 




12.84 


15.60 


3.67 


%: 


3.17 


1.59 


7.94 


(109) 


(41) 


(35) 


(14) 


(17) 


(4) 


(63) 


(2) 


(1) 


(5) 



53.66 
(22) 



40.91 
(9) 



49.21 
(31) 



36.59 
(15) 



40.91 
(9) 



38.10 
(24) 
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"Level of Uhderstrndipfl " 
Percent^s of Mj^msts 



CONCEPT 



{# people) 



GROUP 
C# people) 



PO$T-^VALUATIC»* 



10. Evaluation of a school laprovwKnt 





1 


i 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A: 


29.09 


25.45 


21.82 


20.0Q 


3.64 


A: 


0.0 


2.44 


7.32 


48.78 


41.46 


(55) 


(16) 


(14) 


(12) 


(11) 


(2) 


(41) 


(0) 


(1) 


(3) 


(^) 


(17) 


B: 




25.93 


9.26 


n.n 


5.56 


B: 


9.09 


4.55 


4.55 


50.00 


31.82 


(54) 


(26) 


(14) 


(5) 


(6) 


(3) 


(22) 


(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


(11) 


C7) 














WTD. 












PERCENTMf: 


38.53 


25.69 


15.60 


15.60 


4.59 


X: 


3.17 


3.17 


6.35 


49.21 


38.10 


(109) 


(42) 


(28> 


1*7) 


(17) 


(5) 


(63) 


(2) 


(2) 


(4) 


(31) 


(24) 



11. The research on twicher effectiweness. .. 



A: 

(55) 



5.56 
(5) 



16.67 
(9> 



14.81 

(8) 



SI. 48 
(17) 



31.48 
(17) 



A: 
(40) 



2.50 
(1) 



0.0 
(0) 



12.50 
(5) 



32.50 
(13) 



52.50 
(21) 



B: 11,11 
(S3) (6) 



WEIGHTED 
PERCEMTAGE: 
(107) 



8.41 
(9) 



20.37 
(11) 



18.69 
(20) 



20 ■ 
(lij 



17.76 
(19) 



33.33 
(18) 



32.71 
(35) 



14.81 
(8) 



23.36 
(25) 



B: 
(22) 

WTD. 

%: 
(62) 



9.52 
(2) 



4.84 
(3) 



0.0 
(0) 



0.0 
(0) 



14.29 
(3) 



12.90 
(8> 



28.57 
(6) 



30.65 
(19) 



47.62 
(10) 



50.00 
(31) 



1 



1 



12. Applying the resMrch on teacher 
effectiveness to planned proTSBs 
of school iMprovenent... 



A: 
(55) 



20.00 
(11) 



18.18 
(10) 



32.73 
(18) 



20.00 
(11) 



9.09 
(5) 



a: 
(41) 



2.44 
(1) 



0.0 
(0) 



14.63 
(6) 



46.34 
(19) 



36.59 
(15) 



B: 
(55) 



30.19 
(16) 



15.09 
(8) 



39.62 
(21) 



13.21 
(7) 



1.89 
(1> 



B: 
(21) 



9.52 
(2) 



0.0 
(0) 



4.76 
(1) 



33.33 
(7) 



52.38 
(11) 



WE18HTED 
PERCENTAGE: 
(108) 



25.00 
(27) 



16.67 
(18) 



36.11 
(39) 



16.67 
(18) 



5.56 
(6) 



UTC. 

Z: 
(62) 



4.84 
(3) 



0.0 
(0) 



11.29 
(7) 



41.94 
(26) 



41.94 
(26) 
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" level of tjse at YtKir Building" 
Percoitages of Responses 



CONCEPT 



GROUP 



PRE-EVALUATIW 
-Re^xanses- 



of p«>plg) 



POST-EVALUATIiW 

-Responses- 



1. The research on swiwol effectiveness. 



A: 
(54) 



12.96 
(?) 



55.56 
<3Q} 



22.22 
(12) 



7.41 
(4) 



1.85 
<1) 



A: 
(41) 



7.32 
C3> 



2.44 
(1) 



41.46 
(17) 



29.27 
(12) 



19.51 
(8) 



B: 
(52) 

WEIGHTED 
FERCENTACiE: 
(1Q6) 



30.77 
(16) 



21. 7D 
(23) 



2&.85 
(15) 



42.45 
(45) 



25.00 
(13) 



23.5B 
(25) 



11.45 
(6) 



9.45 
(10) 



3.85 
(2) 



2.83 
(3) 



B: 10.53 
(19) (2) 



WTB. 

X: 
(60) 



8.33 
(5) 



21.05 
(4) 



8,33 
(S) 



31.58 
(6) 



38.33 
(23) 



15.79 
(3) 



25.00 
(15> 



21.05 
(4) 



20.00 



The characteristics (correlates) of 
m effective school... 



A: 
(54) 



18.52 
(10) 



38.89 
(21) 



27.78 
(15) 



12.95 
(7) 



1.85 
(1) 



A: 
(41) 



G.O 
(0) 



12.^ 
(5) 



31.71 
(13) 



39.02 
(16) 



17.07 
(7) 



B: 
(52) 

«E IGHTED 
PERCENTAGE: 
(106) 



25.00 
(13) 



21-70 
(23) 



4", 31 
(22) 



40.57 

mi 



19.23 
(1Q^ 



2^.58 
(25) 



9.62 
(5) 



11.32 
(12) 



(2) 



2.83 
(3) 



B: 
(19) 

yTO. 

%: 
(60) 



5.26 
(1) 



1.66 
(1) 



O.O 
(0) 



8.33 
(5) 



36.84 
(7) 



33.33 
(20) 



31.58 
(6) 



36.66 
(22) 



26.32 
(5) 



20.00 
(12) 



Purpose/use of the school inprovewent 



A: 

(53) 



28.30 
(15) 



33.96 
(18) 



22.64 
(12) 



11.32 
(6) 



3.77 
(2) 



A: 
(41) 



0.0 
(0) 



2.44 
(1) 



19.51 
(8) 



51.22 
(21) 



26.83 
(11) 



ERIC 



B: 
C52> 

WEIGHTED 
PERCENTAGE: 
(106) 



30.77 
(16) 



29.25 
(31) 



36.54 
(19) 



34.91 
(37) 



21.15 
(11) 



21.70 
(23) 



9.62 
(5) 



10.38 
(11) 



1.92 
(1) 



2.83 
(3) 



B: 
(29) 

WTD. 

%: 
(60) 



0.0 
(0) 



O.D 
(0) 



10.23 
(2) 



5.00 
(3) 



31.58 
(6) 



23. 3j 
(14) 



36.64 
(7) 



46.66 
(28) 



21.05 
(4) 



25.00 
(15) 



A ^ 



level of Use at Your Building " 
Percentfts^s of Responses 



CONCEPT 



GROUf 
(# people) 



PRE-EVALUATIW 
-Responses- 



tff people) 



POST-EVALUATION 
-Responses- 



4. Use of a school- wide needs assessawnt 
to deteniine areas for i«prove«ent. . . 



A: 
(54) 



2S.93 
(14) 



27.78 
(15) 



24.07 
C13) 



12.96 
(7) 



9.26 
(5) 



A: 
C41) 



2,44 
CD 



2.44 
CI) 



19.51 
(8) 



26.83 
(11) 



48. 7B 
(20) 



B: 
(53) 

WEIGHTED 
PERCENTAGE: 
(107) 



30.19 
(16) 



28.04 
(30) 



30.19 
(16) 



28.96 
(31) 



a).75 
(11) 



22,43 
(24) 



11.32 
(6) 



12.15 
(13) 



7.55 
(4) 



8.41 
(9) 



B: 
(18) 

yTD. 

%: 
(59) 



5.56 
(1) 



3.39 
(2) 



0.0 
(0) 



1.69 
(1) 



27.78 



22.03 
(13) 



11.11 
(2) 



22.03 
(13) 



55.56 
(10) 



50.85 
(30) 



5. oevelopiiait of a written school Mission 
stateaent. .. 



A: 
(54) 



B: 
(52) 



WEIGHTED 
PERCENTAGE: 
(106) 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


31.48 


29.63 


20.37 


11.11 


7.41 


A: 


0.0 


2.44 


9.76 


21.95 


(17) 


(16) 


(11) 


(6) 


<4) 


(41) 


(0) 


(1) 


(4) 


(9) 


36.54 


29.62 


17.31 


11.54 


7.69 


B: 


10.00 


5.00 


0.0 


25.00 


(19) 


(14) 


(9) 


(6) 


(4) 


(20) 


(2) 


(1) 


CO) 


(5) 


33.96 










WTD, 










28.30 


18.87 


11.32 


7.55 


%: 


3.28 


3.28 


6.56 


22.95 


(36) 


(30) 


(20) 


(12) 


CS) 


(61) 


(2) 


(2) 


(4) 


(14) 



65.85 
(27) 



60.00 
(12) 



63.93 
(39) 



1 



6. The disaggregated analysis of the dis- 
tribution of achievesnet as a basis for 
determining school effectiveness... 



A: 
(52) 



44.a 
(23) 



23.C» 
(12) 



23,08 
(12) 



9.6? 
(5) 



0,0 
(0) 



A: 
(40) 



7.50 
(3) 



2.50 
(1) 



45.00 
(18) 



17.50 
(7) 



27.50 
(11) 



B: 
(51) 

WEIGHTEU 
PERCENTAGE: 



MS 



56.86 
(29) 



50.49 
(52) 



23.53 
(12) 



23.30 
(24) 



7.84 
(4) 



15,53 
(16) 



5.88 
(3) 



7.77 
(8) 



5.88 
(3) 



2.91 
(3) 



B: 
(19) 

WTO. 

(59) 



10.53 

(12) 



8,47 
(5) 



10.53 

(2) 



5.08 
(3) 



:21.05 
(4) 



37.29 

(22) 



36,84 
(?) 



23.73 
(14) 



21.04 
(4) 



25.42 
(15) 



** Level of Use at Your ^ildinq ^ 
Percentages of Respcmses 



CONCEPT 



PRE-EVAtUA7IC^ 



(aROUP 



Pesion of a plan for a school-based 
laprovMent process... 



(i eeoole) 






Responses- 






(# peoDle) 






-Responses 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A: 

(54) 


57.04 
(16) 


29.63 
(12) 


22.22 
(12) 


7.41 
(4) 


3.70 
(2) 


A: 
(41) 


4.88 

(2) 


0.0 
(0) 


24.39 
(10) 


36.59 
(15) 


34.15 
(14) 


8: 


44.23 
(23) 


28.65 
(15) 


13.46 
(7) 


7.69 
(4) 


5.77 

(3) 


B: 
(19) 


21.05 
(4) 


0.0 
(0) 


31.58 
(6) 


21-05 
C4) 


26.32 
(5) 


WEIGHTED 
PERCENTAGE: 
(106) 


40.57 
(43) 


29.25 
(31) 


17.92 
(19) 


7.55 
(8) 


4.72 
(5) 


WTO. 

%: 
(60) 


10.00 
(6) 


0.0 
(0) 


26.67 
(16) 


31.67 
(19) 


31.67 




1 


2 


5 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


A: 
(54) 


37.04 
(20) 


33.33 
(18) 


16.67 
(7) 


7.41 
(4) 


5.56 
(3) 


A: 

(40) 


Q.Q 
(0) 


2.50 
(1) 


7.5Q 
(3) 


47.50 
(19) 


42.50 
(17) 


B: 
(52) 


44.23 
(23) 


32.69 
(1?) 


3.85 
(2) 


15.38 
(8) 


3.85 
(2) 


B: 
(22) 


4.55 
(1) 


9.09 
(2) 


9.09 
(2) 


36.36 
(6) 


40.91 
(9) 


WEIGHTED 
PERCENKM5E: 
(106) 


40.57 
(43) 


33.02 
(35) 


10.38 
(11) 


11.32 
(12) 


4.72 
(5) 


mo. 

%: 
(62) 


1.61 
(1) 


4.84 
(3) 


8.06 
(5) 


43.55 
(27) 


41.94 
(26) 



8. I^lMienting a school-based 
iaprovcsicnt process... 



Hethods of sustaining a school-based 
inprmenent process,,. 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


A: 


44.44 


27.78 


20.37 


5.56 


1.85 


A: 


2.44 


19.51 


(54) 


(24) 


(15) 


(11) 


(3) 


(1) 


(41) 


(1) 


(8) 


B: 


59.62 


26.92 


1.92 


7.69 


3.85 


B: 


26.32 


5.26 


(52) 


(31) 


(14) 


(1) 


(4) 


(2) 


(19) 


(5) 


(1) 


WEIGHTED 












WTD. 






PERCENTAGE: 


51.89 


27.36 


11.32 


6.60 


2.83 




10.00 


15.00 


(106) 


(55) 


(29) 


(12) 


(?)■ 


(3) 


(60) 


(6) 


(9) 



26.83 
(11) 



31.58 
(6) 



28.33 
(17) 



36.59 
(15) 



15.79 
(3) 



30.00 
(18) 



14.63 
(6) 



21,05 
(4) 



16.66 
(1G) 



"level of Use at Your Buiidinc" 
Percwta^s of Responses 



CQWIEPT 



GROUP 
(# people) 



PRE-€VALUATION 
-Responses- 



GHOUP 
(» pec»Le^ 



POST-EVALUATION 
-Responses- 



10. Evaluation of a school i^iraveaent 
process. . . 



A: 
(54) 



(26> 



2P.37 
(11) 



24.07 
(13) 



5.56 
(3) 



1.85 
(1> 



A: 
(40) 



5.00 
(2) 



7.50 
(3) 



40.00 
(16) 



35.00 
(14) 



12.50 
(5) 



B: 
(52) 

HEIGHTEO 
PERCENTAGE: 
(106) 



63 46 19.23 
(33) (10) 



55.66 
(59) 



19.81 
(21) 



5.77 
(3) 



15.09 
(16) 



5.77 
(3) 



5.66 
(6) 



5.77 
(3) 



3.77 
(4) 



B: 31.58 

(19) (8) 

UTD. 

%: 13.56 

(59) (8) 



15.79 
(3) 



10.17 
(6) 



21.05 
(4) 



33.90 
(20) 



10.53 
(2) 



27.12 
(16) 



21.05 
(4) 



15.25 
(9) 



11. The research on teacher effectiveness. 



A: 

(53) 



15.09 
(8) 



32.CB 
(17) 



32.08 
(17) 



16.% 
(9) 



3.77 
(2) 



A: 
(40) 



2.50 
(1) 



7.50 
(3) 



40.00 
(16) 



32.50 
(13) 



17.50 
(7) 



B: 
(52) 

WEIGHTED 
PERCENTAGE: 
(106) 



21.15 
(11) 



17.^ 
(19) 



21.15 
(11) 



26.42 
(28) 



23.08 
(12) 



27.36 
(29) 



28.85 
(15) 



22.64 
(24) 



5.77 
(3) 



4.72 
(5) 



B: 
(19) 

«TD. 

%: 
(59) 



15.79 
(3) 



6.78 
(4) 



5.26 
(1) 



6.78 
(4) 



31.58 
(6) 



37.29 
(22) 



21.05 
(4) 



28.81 
(17) 



26.32 
(5) 



20.34 
(12) 




12. flying the research on teacher 
effectiveness to plamed progrms 
of school iBproveaent... 



A: 
(52) 



B: 
(51) 



I 1"* 



WEIGHTED 
PERCENTAGE: 
(103) 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


2 


3 


38.46 


26.92 


23.£» 


7.69 


3.85 


A: 


4.88 


14.63 


41.46 


(20) 


(14) 


(12) 


(4) 


(2) 


(41) 


(2) 


(6) 


(1?) 


41.18 


25.49 


21.57 


9.80 


1.96 


B: 


16.67 


5.56 


50.00 


(21) 


(13) 


(11) 


(5) 


(1) 


(18) 


(3) 


(1) 


(9) 












WTD. 








39,81 


26.21 


22.33 


8.74 


2.91 


%: 


S.47 


11.86 


44.07 


(41) 


(27) 


(23) 


(9) 


(3) 


(59) 


(5) 


(7) 


(26) 



29.27 
(12) 



11.11 
(2) 



23.73 
(14) 



.76 
(4) 



16.67 
(3) 



11.86 
(7) 



153 



1986-87 



Code ; Last 4 digits of 
your home phone: 



DATE: 



Inventory o f Effective Schools Concep ts 



1. The research on school effectiveness 



- - "^'^^ ^niie !) reflects a hxeh level of ti«?i> cit-^t^ 

Dri^to T-ocr»r.r>o« 4 - u i ii*s" -^gvc-L OX use . Liccie the appTo- 
pri-ace response in each column. t-n*^" 

Your Level of | Level o f Use 
Understanding^ 

1 2 3 4 5 

2. The characteristics (correlates) 
of an effective school 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Purpose /use oi the school iisproveraert 

• : 1 2 3 4 5 

4. Use of a school-wide needs assessment 
to determine areas for improvement.... i 2 3 4 5 

5. Development of a written school mission 
statement. ^ _ ^ 2 3 4 5 

6. The disaggregated a. alysis of the dis- 
tribution of achievement as a basis for 
determining school effectiveness....: 12 3 4 5 

7. Design of a plan for a school-based 
improvement process 12345 

8. Implementing a school-based process of 
improvement ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 



9. Mathods of sustainlng_ a school-based 
improvement piocess. 



10. Evaluation of a school improvement 

p^^^^ss 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



11. The research on teacher effectiveness 12 3 4 5 



at your Build 



1 2 3 4 5 
12345 

I 2 3 ; 5 

12 3 4 5 
12345 

1 2 3 4 5 

12345 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12345 
1 2 3 4 5 



ERIC 



12. 



Applying the research on teacher 
effectiveness to planned program;^ 
of school improvement 



13* In not more than three statements 

describe what you personally expect 
CO gain from the next two >ears in 
this program: 



Your leve l of 
Understanding 



I 2 3 



Love I t>i is^' 
at vour 811110 1-*^ 



i 2 3 



-4 J 



1. 



3, 



Whac changes do you expect in your school as a result of your 
te.m's participation? 



2. 



3. 



ERIC 



